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GROUSE SHOOTING. d 

The Pinnated Grouse, or Prairie Hen, breed in vast numbers in 
the prairie lands of our Western States, particularly in [linois and 
Missouri. The number of these birds brought to St. Louis annu- 
ally is almost incredible. Many find their way to New Orleans, 
Louisville and Cincinnati—and Philadelphia and New York are 
liberally supplied with them during the winter months. Grouse 
pair in March, and the breeding time is continued through April 
and May. Then the male grouse distinguishes himself by a pecu- 
liar sound, which may be heard on a still morning for three or 
four miles. This noise is a sort of ventriloquism ; it does not 
strike the ear of a by-stander with mach force, but seems, though 
produced a few rods from him, like a voice a mile or two distant. 
This note is called tooting, from its resemblance to the blowing of 


a horn, from a remote quarter. During the period of mating and 
while the females are occupied in incubation, the males have a 
practice of assembling, principally by themselves, in some select 
spot, where there is little underwood ; from the exercises performed 
there, this is called a scratching-place. The time of meeting is 
the break of day. As soon as the light appears, they assemble 
from every side, sometimes to the number of forty or fifty. The 
ceremony begins by a low tooting from one of the cocks ; this is 
answered by another, they then come forth one by one from the 
bushes, and strut about with all the pride and ostentation they can 
display. Their necks are incurvated ; the feathers on them erected 


into a sort of ruff; the plumes of their tails are expanded like 
fans; they strut about in a style resembling the pomp of the 
turkey-cock. As they pass each other, they frequently cast looks 


of insult and utter notes of defiance. These are signals of bat- 
tles. They engage with wonderful spirit and fierceness. During 
these contests, they leap a foot or two from the ground, and utter 
a cackling, screaming and discordant cry. These places of exhi- 
bition are often discovered by the sportsmen, and a fatal discovery 
it ever is for the poor grouse. Their destroyers construct for 
themselves lurking-holes made of pine-branches, called bough- 
houses, within a few yards of the parade, and watching a favorable 
moment pour on them a destructive charge of shot. This annoy- 
ance has been given in so many places and to such an extent, that 
the grouse, after having been repeatedly disturbed, are afraid to 
assemble. When a pack of grouse are surrounded by sportsmen 
they seldom or never rise on their pinions ; but each runs along 
until it passes the nearest person, and then flutters off with haste. 
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STRUGGLES OF A HEART. 


BY OLIVER BOUNDERBY. 


[ConTINUED.] 
CHAPTER IV. 
A COADJUTOR IN THE FIELD. 


A very famous man, in his own conceit, was Mr. Brownly 
Brown, or Brownly Brown, Esq., as he loved to be designated on 
letter envelopes and so forth. Full of low cunning, and quite 
destitute of that troublesome thing called conscience, he prided 
himself upon his mastery of all that despicable trickery which, 
practised only by those miserable pettifoggers who hang like mer- 
cenary wreckers upon the borders of the legal profession, expose 
the whole guild to censure. These creatures are the Bedouins of 
honorable warfare, who follow the camp to plunder and outrage 
the dead. 

Mr. Brownly Brown, or Brownly Brown, Esq., since the inno- 
cent suffix afforded him pleasure, had foisted himself, by a 
false oath, into a profession which his first act disgraced. His 
practice during the short time he was allowed to bear the honors 
won by such foul means, was of a piece with the manner of his 
acquisition of the right to use the title of attorney and counsellor 
at law. Never was a case committed to his charge known to be 
lost for the want of evidence—indeed, the manufacture of that 
necessary article was one of the most profitable branches of his 
practice—and the most exacting client could not complain of the 
never-failing skill and fidelity with which the delicate business 
was performed. If material fell short, why, for a proper quid pro 
quo, Mr. Brown himself was quite ready to serve both as material 
and artificer, and gave equal satisfaction in either capacity. 

Thus, for quite a length of time, Mr. Brown had been the most 
admirable of villains—a successful one. But alas! 

“ The best laid schemes of men and mice 
Gang aft agice 
and so finally it was with one of the schemes of Mr. Brownley 
Brown. In the pride and carelessness of his impunity on one 
unfortunate occasion, in which he indulged himself in the exer- 
cise of the fatal gift of seeing that which was not to be seen, and 
hearing that which no tongue had ever pronounced save his, he 
neglected to account fully for the supernatural manner in which 
he acquired the knowledge which he spoke so confidently on the 
witness stand. For this slip, his name was stricken off the roll of 
court, and he was sent to improve his morals by laboring a while 
in the service of the State. It was a heavy blow to Mr. Brownly 
Brown. However, 
“ Truth crashed to earth shall rise again,” 
and, as a hateful parody runs, 
“So will a toad.” 


Mr. Brown rose. The comparison suits him, too, in more 
respects than one; for Mr. Brown’s personal appearance would 
have reminded you sooner of that disgusting little animal than of 
anything human. The same obese ugliness of form; the same 
cold, slimy look and expressionless eyes, which glittered like the 
globules of ice formed upon the green pools where this animal 
enjoys its hateful existence. As a biped of this species, when 
compelled by outward danger, seeks for a while the oozy depths, 
but rises again soon to bask its green-eyed ugliness upon some 
slimy stone, so did Mr. Brown, after his brief estrangement, re- 
appear in the village of P——., and opened again an office ad the 
transaction of such business as he might obtain. 

It was to Mr. Brown’s office that Mark directed his steps. 
What he could have to do with such a character is, perhaps, none 
of our business. He entered, however, the dingy place, where he 
remained until the shades of evening covered his footsteps home. 

When he returned, he retired immediately to his room, some- 
thing to his sister’s disappointment, who, though she had had 
that day ample opportunity of venting her spleen upon the con- 
templated marriage to several visitors; wished also to learn 
whether her brother, upon whom she depended, had been able to 
obtain any consolation from his visit to the village. The next 
day, when he adverted to the subject, though he refused to ex- 
plain the object of his visit to old Brown’s office, yet he spoke less 
fiercely about the affair than at first; and even urged upon Ellen 
the propriety of being prudent, at least in their bearing upon it. 
That day, too, and’in general subsequently, when he had occasion 
to speak of the approaching wedding in quarters from which he 
was tolerably sure his remarks would be reported to his uncle, he 
exhibited the most commendable spirit, and said (though hypocriti- 
cally enongh, as may be supposed), that he was quite pleased at 
his uncle’s choice, and hoped it would result happily ; that he was 
giad at last to have an opportunity of showing those people 
(though he despised them) who took delight in saying that he and 
his sister entertained mercenary feelings towards their uncle, that 
they were entirely mistaken, and did himself and her equal injus- 
‘tice by the supposition. Few believed these disinterested expres- 
‘sions, of course; the less from the fact that Ellen, who in her 
brother’s brief absence had not bridled her tongue, had vented 
‘several spiteful and severe remarks concerning the affair, some of 
which also reached the ear of Mr. Leavitt. Mark himself, how- 
ever, took pains to see his uncle, and to express to him, in a man- 
ner so cordial as quite to disarm his relative’s suspicions, his grati- 
fieation at the approaching event, since his uncle’s heart was sct 
«mper it. Indeed, be said, as he was rich enough already, he was 


glad that Mr. Leavitt had resolved to marry, since it would leave 
now no obstacle in the way of the most cordial understanding 
between uncle, niece and nephew. And Mr. Leavitt finally began 
to believe him, inasmuch as he saw no reason to doubt ; and there- 
fore gave his nephew and niece a much higher place in his esti- 
mation than he had done. All this, however, did not prevent 
Mark from having his own purposes, and following them out. 

Mr. Leavitt was sitting in his study one afternoon a day or two 
after his interview with his nephew, when a note was handed to 
him. He opened and read: 


Wiitow Piacs, Monday. 

“Dear Unove :—I have to-day been made acquainted with a 
circumstance of a most singular and extraordinary character. As 
it immediately concerns yourself, and I am unable to see you per- 
sonally, I deemed it proper to communicate the affair to you at 
the earliest possible moment. 

“You are aware that it is given out and belicved, that the 
parents of Miss Seeley are both dead. What was my surprise, 
therefore, to-day, when in the village, to hear that her father was 
there; or, at any rate, a character who claims to be her father, 
and who announces his intention to reclaim his daughter. The 
most painful circumstance about it, too, is that the individual in 
question is a miserable pot-house vagabond, whom you, no more 
than the rest of your family, would hardly like to become inti- 
mately connected with. I could scarcely believe that his claim 
was not a trumped-up one; but I must say, having been at the 
pains to see him, and to obtain a look at his documentary testi- 
monials, that there is great plausibility, to say the least, in his 
pretensions. It is painful to suppose that Miss Seeley is -the 
daughter of this man, as well as to imagine, if the fact is so; from 
what kind of life she has been taken. 

“Trust me, my dear uncle, I am as deeply regretful of this 
most singular turn of affairs as you can be; but at the same time, 
if you desire it, I shall be glad to render you any service in en- 
deavoring to clear up the mystery involved init. Hoping that 
my fears will prove to be unfounded, I am 

“ Your affectionate nephew, 
“Marx Leavitt.” 

Mr. Leavitt was thunderstruck. He re-read the paper, as if he 
could not believe his own eyes; then crushing it in his pocket, he 
hastily seized his hat and started from the house. « 


CHAPTER V. 
EFFECT IN ANOTHER QUARTER. 


Wuttre Mr. Leavitt was thus thrown into perplexity, young 
Stanton was also the victim of the most violent conflicting emo- 
tions. On the very next day after his brief interview with Maria 
—just, indeed, as he was about to start for the house of Mr. Lay- 
bach—the well authenticated rumor had reached his ear that 
Maria was to become the bride of the wealthy but advanced Mr. 
Jacob Leavitt. 

“It is impossible!” exclaimed Stanton to himself. 

There was, however, little room left him to doubt; his inform- 
ant was not only confident, but positive. 

The communication threw Stanton into a high fever of anxiety, 
of uncertainty, and heated emotion. The short interview, the few 
brief words, and the warm yet confused manner of Maria, on their 
meeting after so long separation, had revived in his breast all his 
former love for her, heightened and strengthened also by years 
into a more manly passion. 

At any rate, he resolved he would not abandon, without an effort 
to realize them, the sudden hopes which he had formed. He 
would see her; he would know from her own lips the truth of the 
rumor, and his own fate. 

Stanton followed up this resolation by immediately directing 
his steps towards Mr. Laybach’s; but not finding Maria in the 
house, with the liberty of an old friend and a privileged person 
there, he sought her in the garden where she was walking. 

The old flush came*to her face as she perceived and came to- 
wards him, and extended her hand in the same manner she had 
used the day before. There was not, however, the same embar- 
rassment visible; though there did appear a slight dash of re- 
straint in her air, which seemed rather to hint distantly that the 
old relationship between them could not be again revived. Stan- 
ton could not help but notice this, and look upon it as an ominous 
token. Lovelier than ever, however, she appeared to him then; 
as, not being dressed to receive company, her shining hair fell 
somewhat negligently with the old luxuriant wave over her shoul- 
ders, and the heightened color obtained from out door exercises, 
brought again the bloom of years ago to Stanton’s memory. 

There were, of course, many things, after Stanton’s long absence, 
of which they could converse without trenching upon ground 
which Maria seemed anxious to avoid, and used all her ingenuity 
to turn from. 

“T am sure I shall never cease to regard you as a friend, Mr. 
Stanton ” (she no longer called him Fred), said Maria, in answer 
to some remark of his. 

“ As a friend, only?” returned Stanton, a little reproachfally. 
“You do not choose to remember, then, that I once thought I had 
some reason to believe I might claim a higher title.” 

Maria averted her head to hide the emotions which expressed 
themselves in her face, but she did not answer. 

“Maria!” exclaimed Stanton, with sudden impetuosity, draw- 
ing her to a garden seat, “you shall hear me !—you shall know 
how passionately I love you!” And in a voice rendered eloquent 
by the ardor of his feelings, he poured forth his love into the half- 
willing, half-reluctant ear of Maria. A tear gathored in her eye, 
which she brushed away from her averted face. 


“You do not answer me,” exclaimed Stanton, passionately 
seizing her hand. “One word, which you know how to speak, 
will make me happy. Say only that word, and I will bless you 
forever !”” 

“Tt cannot be,” faintly exclaimed Maria, straggling to release 
her hand, which Stanton held with passionate energy. 

“You have only to say it,” returned Stanton, ‘and it shall be. 
Have I, then, been mistaken in supposing that my-love was re- 
turned, at least in part?” 

“ My hand is another’s,” replied Maria, in a voice choking with 
emotion. “You have no right to hold it; I have no right to 
listen to you any longer, and I must not.” 

Stanton sunk back on the seat, pale with the sudden reflux of 
emotion. He pressed his hand upon his brow, at the same time 
voluntarily, though half-unconsciously, releasing from: his grasp 
the fair, taper fingers of Maria. She rose to go. 

“Stay!” he exclaimed, again seizing her by the hand, and de- 
taining her. “You do not love this man to whom you are be- 
trothed ; your emotion tells me so. Revoke, then, the fatal words 
you have spoken, and we may yet be happy.” 

Maria had by this time regained somewhat her self-possession. 
She withdrew her hand from his grasp, and replied calmly, if not 
in an offended tone: 

“I forgive you that supposition which accuses me of baseness. 
But if you would still remain a friend, you must address me no 
more in this language. I must leave you now; our long absence 
from the house will excite remark.” * 

Stanton fell on his knees at her feet. 

“Pardon me, if I have offended,” he said. 
have made me miserable forever.” 

“T trust not,” she replied; and forcing a smile, she added, 
“You will yet find one before whom you will forget all the vows 
you have made to-day.” 

“ Never, never!” exclaimed he, vehemently. 


Rising to his feet, Stanton accompanied Maria towards the 
house. Neither spoke; both were too full of conflicting thoughts 
for that. She gave him her hand in parting, and Stanton pressed 
it in mute agony. It would be hard to say, however, on which 
countenance appeared the deepest traces of suffering ; but on Ma- 
ria’s was also a shade of severe resolve, as if she had determined 
to sacrifice her own feelings to some lofty purpose. Perhaps she 
imagined that it was a higher duty to keep the promise she had 
made ; and so, no doubt, it was. But was her heart with it? Her 
whole demeanor in this interview had sufficiently answered this 
question ; and Stanton rightly interpreted between her heart and 
vow. But, notwithstanding, he walked away to feel agonizingly 
his refusal where he felt himself still beloved; and she retired to 
her room, under the plea of a sudden slight indisposition, and did 
not again appear that evening, but sat alone and mused painfully 
over the events, not of this day only. 


“But your words 


CHAPTER VI. 


AN UNHAPPY DILEMMA. 


Coup Mr. Leavitt and Maria at the same moment have looked 
into each other’s heart, and have witnessed the painful doubts 
which held possession of each, it is not hard to be believed, that 
neither would have felt greatly consoled in their own perplexity 
by that of the other ; and without doubt, both would have deemed 
themselves justified in withdrawing from the position in which 
they had placed themselves, But they were blessed with no such 
insight; and neither confided to the other his or her peculiar 
anxiety. 

Mr. Leavitt, in the state of wonderment and perplexity which 
Mark’s note had thrown him into, hastened at once to see his 
nephew, without, however, having any definite idea of what he 
wished to do. He was somewhat sensitive upon the subject of 
family honor, or rather family name; and had believed himself 
compromising it quite enough by introducing into his house a bride 
who might be, in spite of her position in the house of Mr. Lay- 
bach, a wandering gipsy, for aught he knew. This blow terribly 
alarmed his pride; and for a time he quite forgot to reason upon 
the subject, and to reflect that the affair might have nothing in it 
after all. 

This interview with Mark (who artfully continued to inflame 
his uncle’s pride, at the same time professing the greatest solici- 
tude that the pretended father of Miss Seeley might turn out to 
be an impostor), did not throw any new light upon the mystery, 
but only darkened it, as Mark evidently wished. Mr. Leavitt 
went home after a long conversation with his nephew, fully re- 
solved to communicate at once to Mr. Laybach the whole of the 
circumstances of which he was possessed, and to Maria, also, his 
reasons for declining to fultil the engagement he made. It was 
quite late when he reached his own house; but he determined to 
act in the promptest manner, and so sat down and wrote a note to 
the purport suggested. 

He leaned back in his chair when he had finished it, leaving it 
open before him upon the desk. Then, for the first time, the em- 
ployment of writing having cooled down his excitement somewhat, 
he began to reflect seriously upon the act which he was about to 
commit himself to. His affection for Maria, which was really an 
earnest sentiment, returned upon him; and in this train, also, all 
the comfort, if not happiness, which he had pictured to himself in 
the state which he had at last determined to enter, appeared as 
vividly as they could be supposed to appear to the imagination of 
a man of fifty. 

After all, thought he, it is not certain that this pretender is the 
father ‘of Miss Seeley. But there was no time for investigation, 
unless a delay could be obtained ; and what reason could he offer 
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for a request of that extraordinary character? None but the true 
one, certainly. Would not that, however, amount to an instant 
termination of his engagement, equally as well as the note he had 
already written? Most assuredly, it would ; since it would accuse 
Maria of playing the part of an impostor, and Mr. Laybach, either 
of being deceived as well as himself, or an impostor also. Either 
horn of this dilemma was sufficiently unpleasant ; and Mr. Leavitt 
retired to sleep, therefore, in as great a perplexity as ever, still 
leaving the note which he had written unfolded upon the desk. 

What his dreams were, and whether or not any light came to 
him in the darkness to designate the path for him to pursue, we 
shall not say. But on the next morning he took his solitary 
breakfast, with only the housekeeper’s sour face in view, and went 
to his study afterwards, and instead of folding or sending the 
note which he had written, crushed it in his hand and threw it 
into the grate. He sat down though, and wrote another, which, 
when finished, he despatched away by a servant whom he rang 
for. 

“Take that to my nephew, directly,” said he, and threw him- 
self back again in his chair and mused. 

In order to obtain a sight of this document, which it is neces- 
sary to understand, we must follow the messenger to the house of 
Mark, who received and read it at the breakfast table. It ran 


thus : 
TugspaY. 


“ Dear Neruew,—lI need not say what perplexity your commu- 
nication threw me into—you know that already. But after con- 
siderable reflection, I can see no course open to me, except to pay 
no further attention to the unpleasant occurrence. I shall be 
obliged to you, however, in case this person’s pretensions are too 
well founded, if you will undertake to induce him (as he will easily 
be induced by pecuniary considerations, no doubt,) to trouble this 
country with his presence no longer. I rely upon you, my dear 
nephew to take this disagrevable business off my mind. I shall 
be deeply your debtor, thereby; and trast you will agree with me 
in regard to the propriety of the course I suggest. 


“ Affectionately, Jacos Leavitt.” 
Mark scowled fiercely as he read this. He rose hastily from 
the table, and retired to his room. 


“Baffled!” he muttered between his teeth. “My uncle is 
infatuated!’ He paced the floor moodily for a moment, then 
looked again at the note, while a sneering smile came upon his 
lip. 
- The old fool suspects nothing, however,” he continued. “He 
thinks I am as great a simpleton as himself. He leaves the ‘ disa- 
greeable business’ all to my management! Well, I will manage 
it for him !” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BRIDAL HOUR. 


Tue day fixed for the nuptials of Maria Secley and Mr. Leavitt 
rapidly approached. It was, in fact, the eve before that day. All 
the occurrences calculated to interrupt the smooth flow and con- 
summation of the bridal were wrapped in the secret breasts of the 
participants; and neither the kind protectors of Maria, nor the 
public, knew aught of Mr. Leavitt’s perplexity, of Stanton’s grief, 
or the conflicting emotions which filled the heart and brain of 
Maria. Yet they did not in consequence subside ; nor did all her 
reasoning and dreams of wealth silence the whisperings of her 
conscience, which still hinted dumbly to her, that her heart went 
not with her hand, but wandered where, now and forever, it would 
sin in wandering. Even in dreams, the same monitor filled her 
brain with confused images, not such as one would conceive to 
occupy the imagination of one betrothed to be a bride to-morrow; 
and from troubled sleep she awoke late on the nuptial morning, to 
find the broad sunlight streaming in upon her couch, and kissing 
her fair cheeks with all the fervor of unlicensed passion. 

Great preparations had been made to celebrate the wedding, 
since Mrs. Laybach was determined that a becoming splendor 
should illustrate the brilliancy of the match. Besides, she felt the 
interest of a mother in Maria. 

The evening came at last, and with it the lights, the rector and 
the guests—first the few who were invited to witness the perform- 
ance, afterward the long row of carriages, with the other partici- 
pants in the gayeties of the evening. 

The bride, of course, looked lovely, as brides usually do, and 
the groom was dressed with usual elegance and precision. 

We say the bride looked lovely, as brides usually do; yet beside 
Mr. Leavitt himself, who gazed with pride upon her, to one other 
person, whose face exhibited no pride, did Maria appear lovelier, 
far lovelier than ever before. That was Stanton, who would wil- 
lingly have been absent from the spectacle so painful to him, but 
who stood by, his pale, intellectual face still paler than ever, gaz- 
ing with mute anguish upon the loveliness which was not for him. 
Only once did Maria venture to cast a glance upon him, which 
glance he met with a look so full of suppressed pain and sorrow, 
if not a little of reproach, that she did not dare again encounter 
his gaze. 

The bridesmaids, one of whom, Mary Lee, remembered her pre- 
diction some time ago, also supported their position with the usual 
propriety, and excited the usual amount of interest, as represent- 
ing a fanciful medium between the bride and mere unmarried 
ladies, who had not even reached so near as that to the goal of 
matrimony. All was unexceptionable, as might be expected ; and 
the parties stood up, and the rector read the service, and the 
wedding hymn seemed to be sung by an airy choir, in the silence 
disturbed only by his voice ; while the gay pendants of the chande- 
liers glittered not more brightly than diamonds upon fair necks, 
and light glancing from flashing eyes. 


Suddenly, however, a rough voice in altercation was heard in 
the hall, and footsteps which did not seem to come from feet fitted 
for the fine carpets and the festal occasion; and the door opened, 
and a rough figure entered, exclaiming, “I forbid the bans! 
She is my daughter.” 

The company stared in astonishment at this interruption, as 
may be supposed, and a ray of hope gleamed upon Stanton’s face. 
The rector paused, and Maria fell fainting into the arms of one of 
her maids. Fora moment no one stirred, or seemed to have 
ability to do 80; and the intruder, whose features were coarse and 
rough, and whose dress was poor and ragged, staggered further 
into the room, almost against Ellen Leavitt, who screamed, and 
endeavored to escape into another quarter of the parlor. 

The features of Mark exhibited as much surprise as any ; but 
he was the first to recover (if he had lost) self-possession enough 
to usurp, in his zeal, the province of the master of the house. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
No. XII. 


BY F. GLEASON. 


Lubeck—Berlin—Hotel du Nord—The Brandenburg Gate—Publie Buildings— 
Journey to Potsdam—New Marble Palace near Potsdam—A Russian Village 
—Sans Souci— Appearance of the King—The Famous Windmill—Royal Ital- 
ian Opera—Museum at Potsdam. 

I tert the pleasant city of Stockholm regretting that I could 
not tarry longer among its agreeable people, and employ more 
time in examining its various institutions and general points of 
interest ; but I had seen enough to fix this pleasant capital firmly 
in my mind. A three days’ trip by steamer brought us to Lubeck, 
the capital of the Hanseatic towns of Germany. It is admirably 
situated upon a ridge between the rivers Trave and Wackenitz, by 
whose waters it is completely surrounded. The town itself is 
highly interesting from its historical associations, but it wears at 
present the aspect of gradual decay—grass-grown streets and 
empty houses being plentifully sprinkled about the place, quite the 
reverse of our own cities. 

The population of Lubeck must be less than thirty thousand, 
and I should judge it would never increase in this respect—why, I 
know not, but its aspect thus impresses me at once. The streets 
are wide, and the houses antique and of stone; and like many of 
those I have met with in Germany, their gable ends almost always 
face the street. Many of the more modern of these houses are 
very lofty, seven or eight stories in height. There are two very 
handsome gateways through the ramparts which surround the city, 
and a promenade of shade trees, a /a Boston Mall, extends in 
graceful sweep about it. History shows that Lubeck existed as 
far back as 1140; and early in the thirteenth century, the Emperor 
Frederick II. made it one of the free towns of the empire, and 
from 1260 to 1669 it was the repository of the archives of the pow- 
erful association of cities included in the Hanseatic League, and 
the station of the confederated fleet. I found even a brief stay 
here tedious, and I hastened forward to the great capital of Prus- 
sia, some two hundred miles distant. 

In Berlin, I took up my quarters at the Hotel du Nord, unter 
den Linden (under the Linden trees). The street in which the 
hotel is situated is so named after a double avenue of trees, which 
form a shady walk in its centre, while on either side runs a car- 
riage road, smooth and ornamented, being the principal and most 
frequented street in the city. The view along its perspective from 
the magnificent statue of Frederick the Great, and Palace Place, 
terminates by the famous Brandenburg Gate, one of the chief archi- 
tectural ornaments of Berlin, built after the model of a similar 
structure at Athens, but on a much more extended scale. [See 
engraving.| The car of victory on the top was carried to Paris 
by Napoleon as a trophy, but was recovered by the Prussians after 
the battle of Waterloo. Among the principal public buildings in 
the neighborhood of my hotel is the Royal Palace, New Museum, 
Guard House, Royal Italian Opera, University, Arsenal and 
Academy of Arts. 

Learning that a wedding of note was to take place at the king’s 
summer palace at Potsdam, about fifteen miles from Berlin, I re- 
solved to direct myself thither, and with my valet took the cars 
accordingly. My attendant pointed out to me the venerable 
Baron Alexander Von Humboldt among the passengers, in com- 
pany with the Crown Prince, both on their way to the marriage 
fete. From the cars I took a carriage and drove to the palace of 
the prince of Prussia, beautifully situated in a fine park, with 
delightful surroundings, all in excellent good taste. From here 
we drove to the small palace of Charlotten-hof, which is built in 
imitation of a Pompeiian dwelling, surrounded by a beautifully 
arranged garden, ornamented with statues, several of which are of 
bronze and brought from Pompeii. From thence a couple of 
miles brought us to the New Marble Palace, so called, about two 
miles from Potsdam. This vast building was erected at enor- 
fnous expense by Frederick the Great, out of a mere bravado, at 
the end of the seven years’ war, to show his enemies that his 
coffers were not yet exhausted. It contains some two hundred 
apartments, marble being profusely lavished on the walls and 
floors, and one very large apartment, the “ Shell Grotto Hall,” is 
lined entirely with shells and minerals. The grounds about the 
palace are beautiful, abounding in temples, pagodas and statuary 
of almost every description. 

From thence we drove to what is called the Russian Village, 
situated near Potsdam, and consisting of a dozen or more houses, 
built entirely after the Russian style in all respects, and given by 
the king, with the accompanying land, to a party of Russians sent 


hither by their emperor. It was a curious sight to see this cluster 
of a village, differing in all respects from the surrounding associa- 
tions. On our way we drove to “Sans Souci,” the gardens of 
which are beautifully laid out, containing fountains, statues and 
other ornaments in profusion. The palace stands on the highest 
terrace of the many which lead to it. The building, however, is 
low, and I thought rather ordinary; but the noble colonnade be- 
hind it is delightful. At the extremity of this terrace are the 
graves of Frederick the Great’s favorite dogs (!) and his horse, 
among whom he desired, in his will, to be buried—an injunction, 
however, which was not complied with. This spot was the favor- 
ite resort of the old warrior; and here but a brief space before his 
death he was brought out in his arm-chair to bask in the sun, with 
childish enjoyment, among his dumb companions. 

From the terrace I looked in upon the wedding-guests, the din- 
ner being over, given by the king in honor of the marriage between 
the Count Poppenheim, aide-de-camp to the king of Bavaria, and 
the Countess of Schiefen, maid of honor to the queen of Prussia. 
I enjoyed myself about the grounds for a considerable time ; being ~ 
an uninvited guest, I of course did not enter the house, but in one 
of my turns I met the king, who had come out alone for a stroll, 
and he gracefully saluted me as he passed. He was plainly 
dressed in an entire suit of dark blue, trimmed with red. I 
watched him with some interest, as he strolled there alone, until 
an aide-de-camp, hastening towards him from the palace, ex- 
changed some words with the king, and they returned to the 
guests. He looked very much like a good citizen, but there was 
no marked dignity, or peculiarity of presence in his bearing; and 
yet I fancied that I could read a sort of consciousness of position, 
which can alone impart the height of dignity. 

Near to Sans Souci stands the famous windmill, which gave 
Frederick the Great so much trouble. It will be remembered that 
he desired to have this object removed in order to add the place 
it occupied to his extensive grounds. But the miller, whose prop- 
erty it was, utterly refused to sell it; no offer could induce him to 
part with his ancient homestead. The king was angry ; but what 
could he do ?—the law was stronger than the king’s will. A law- 
suit followed, Frederick the Great vs. the miller. The king lost 
his case; the miller won his, and the windmill remains there to 
the present day, in possession of the miller’s descendants. Not 
long since adverse circumstances reduced the present occupants to 
poverty, and they were forced voluntarily to offer the mill and 
grounds to the present king at his own price. But in room of 
availing himself of their necessity, the king nobly settled a pen- 
sion on the family, and told them that henceforth they might 
live there and hold their homestead, for now that the mill belonged 
to Prussian history. 

Potsdam, the Prussian Versailles, as it is called, lies on the right 
bank of the Havel, which here expands into a lake, with finely 
wooded, picturesque and sloping banks ; it has about forty thousand 
inhabitants, including a garrison of ten thousand choice troops. 
It is called the “ town of palaces,” not only from the royal palaces 
in and about it, but because even the private houses are copied 
from celebrated edifices, and are indeed grand in effect. In the 
church of the garrison Frederick the Great is buried beneath the 
pulpit, in a plain metal sarcophagus above ground. His sword, 
originally laid upon it, was carried away by Napoleon, and has 
thus become lost; its present hiding-place is not known, though 
it is shrewdly supposed to be in the possession of some French or 
English connoisseur in such matters. In retaliation, however, 
over the tomb hang the eagles and banners taken by the Prussians 
from Napoleon’s army, a slight compensation to the wounded 
national pride. 

I had the good fortune to secure a ticket of admission to the 
Royal Italian Opera House last night ; there was great competi- 
tion for them. A niece of the celebrated Taglioni was the star of 
the evening. She is handsome beyond a doubt, and is certainly 
a most beautiful and graceful danseuse. The interior of this thea- 
tre surpasses any I have yet visited, elegant in all its fixtures, and 
admirable in arrangement. There are three tiers of boxes, and a 
gallery to correspond. The royal box occupies a great portion of 
the first and second tiers. A massive gilt chandelier is suspended 
from the ceiling, in the compartments of which are beautifully 
painted illustrations of the drama, ete. The fronts of the boxes 
are most lavishly decorated with gilt on blue ground, relieved by 
white figures between the panels. Altogether I was much de- 
lighted with the well-conducted and agreeable evening entertain- 
ment, and could not but compare the completeness with which each 
piece and act was put upon the stage, every accessary and all the 
various minutiz being so strictly observed, in costume, scenery 
and acting, as to render the delusion almost positive in its effect 
upon the audience. 

I have visited the Museum, and passed many hours within its 
walls, and am not surprised that it bears so high a reputation 
throughout Europe for its high order of excellence, and the value 
of its remarkable collection of all manner of curiosities and speci- 
mens of art. The building itself, so elaborate and elegant, is 
equalled by but few public buildings in Germany, where palaces 
are as plenty as school-houses in America. (Can I avoid drawing 
amoral here?) I fear a minute description of the old Roman 
armor, the fine statues, the glorious pictures, the antique remains, 
mummies and the like, would be tedious here, but I would that I 
could conduct the reader personally through these spacious halls 
and noble galleries, and orally impress him with the spirit of the 
past that fills me while I view these tangible witnesses of ancient 
Egypt’s glory, and the chivalrous times of imperial Rome. 

I shall not hasten from this noble Prussian capital until I have 
thoroughly enjoyed its most notable points of interest, and in pur- 
suance of this purpose, my next letter will describe the Royal 
Palace of Berlin, and such other matters as present themselves, 
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a ) This is a famous sand bank lying off the east coast of Kent county, England, 
‘lyn ij ‘ Ae DY some six miles from Deal, and nine miles to the southward and westward of 
fae y. the South Foreland. It is about ten miles in length, stretching northeast and 
i southwest, and is very dangerous—vessels riding in the Downs (which is a sort 

of bay or anchorage between the Sands and the shore) being sometimes driven 
upon them and wrecked. The shoal is divided by a narrow channel into a 
north and south bank. In many places it is quite dry at low water, and even 
sooner. A light-vessel is anchored off the South Sand Head. The position of 
the sand is changed more or less every year by the effect of the winds and cur- 
rents. An idea has long prevailed among seamen that the Goodwin is com- 
posed of quicksand, of so yielding and tenacious a nature, that the unfortunate 
ship driven upon it, becomes with every heave and struggle more deeply im- 
ded, and is soon engu!fed beneath ifs surface; but the truth is, the greatest 
difficulty is not to remain above, but to penetrate below the surface. That the 
Sands are firm and unyielding, is shown by the fact, that Captain Bullock’s 
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CANNON AT THE NEW YORK STATE ARSENAL. 


beacon, erected some fifteen years ago, stood for years without sinking an inch, 
and might have remained until this time, if a clumsy Dutch skipper had not 
knocked it down while running over the Goodwin in a light galliot at hi 

water. During the last war, the Vanguard, of ninety guns, got ashore on the 
shoal, but was got off without serious damage. Not long since, a large number 
of pigs of tin and iron were brought ashore by the Deal pilots, and it was found 
that these had been lying there thirty years, on or near the surface of the sands. 
All testimony goes to show it is only the surface sand that shifts, and that by 
some peculiar action of the sea, when agitated by southwesterly gales, the sands 
change their position, and close, burying every object that falls on them. When 
northwesterly winds prevail, they open again and expose portions of wreck, and 
other heavy bodies, which have lying near the surface for years. The sud- 
den disappearance of large ships, when cast away upon the Goodwin, a f 
arises from their being wrung and twisted by the powerful action of the surf, 
and the irregular sets of strong tides and currents. Several beacons have been 
erected on the Goodwin Sands. Captain Bullock’s beacon consisted of the jib- 
boom of a frigate, in an upright position, and secured by four pairs of iron 
shrouds. At the top was placed a safety gallery, easily accessible from below, 
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COCHRAN’S REVOLVING CANNON. 


lasted four years, and was finally knocked down by a Dutch vessel, as above 
. Soon after an iron beacon was placed on the western of the Calli- 

per shoal. ‘This was soon washed away inastorm. Then the Trinity Board, 
availing themselves of Dr. Pote’s discovery of driving tubes by atmospheric 
pressure, erected another beacon on the same spot, with a large ball on its sum- 
mit, and a refuge gallery, at the height of thirty-three feet above high-water 
mark. This beacon still stands, the whirling blasts, the powerful tides, and the 
ies eintest the ocean seas hitherto passing it harmlessly by. Time has 
the predictions of the Deal boatmen, that these refage beacons would 

be useless. No one has ever been saved by taking ref in them. The reason 
is obvious; it is generally in the darkest nights that ships get on these shoals, 
- and then the beacon cannot be found or ‘reached by the bewildered mariners ; 
and if an accident should occur in the day time, the Deal pilots are always near 
to afford assistance. Though these bear an evil fame, in some respects 
interest. They form a good breakwater to the 
Downs anchorage, and but br their shelter, shi in those narrow seas would be 
more exposed. Were they removed, shipwrecks might be increased. » 
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THE NEW STATE ARSENAL. 
The New State Arsenal in 
New York city, a view of which 
is here given, is one of the finest 
buildings of the kind in the 
country, and is situated on the 
Fifth Avenae, between Sixty- 
second and Sixty-fourth Streets, 
which is about four miles above 
the City Hall. The facade ex- 
is not ng 
the eight towers. The base- 
ment story, which is occupied 
with large cannon and balls, is 
of brown stone, and extends the 
entire length of the building. 
The upper is of thick w 
of brick. The first story, twelve 
feet six inches in height, is used 
as a place of deposit for small 
arms, the second story is nine 
feet six inches in height, ._ 
story sixteen feet. is 
n , under 
of Go will be found 
by the antiquary to be possessed 
peculiar interest, since it con- 
tains some of the most unique 
and venerable relics of the rev- 
olutionary age. The reader 
whose patriotism and enthusi- 
asm have been kindled by con- 
templating the cannon of that 
riod, placed in Bunker Hill 
onument, will appreciate the 
fitness of devoting a portion of 
the new arsenal to tuch a pur- 
The solidity of the build- 
ing may be inferred from the 
fact that the beams are all sup- 
ported by cast-iron columns, 
and that the floors are all of 
southern pine. The roof itself 
is of iron, and is surmounted by 
a flag-staif, sixty-eight feet in 
height. ‘This arsenal was erect- 
ed in 1848, at a cost of forty 
thousand dollars, and contains 
all the arms and munitions be- 
longing to the State, which are 


not in use. Among more modern curiosities may be noted the 


STATE ARSENAL, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE ALBATROSS, 

The albatross is the most 
| en object on the ocean. 
ere is nothing in all nature 
so noble, free, ethereal, spiritual 
—nothing animate that so brings 
the sense of infinity and mys 
tery and boundless space into 
the daylight. His home is in 
the southern oceans, below 
twenty degrees south of the line 
Here he ranges alone, or in 
company, over wastes of waters 
that it takes fast ships from 
forty-five to sixty days to sail 
across. His flight is not high ; 
it is in long low swings, a mile 
or two each way. Except in 
alighting and getting under- 
weigh again, he rarely moves 
his wings, only sometimes giv- 
ing a few grand, strong flaps; 
then sailing away, now on one 
side, now on the other, now far 
astern, and again across the 
ship’s bows ; he may be watched 
in any weather, going over a 
hundred miles of distance to 
the ship’s one. No gale sends 
him to leeward, no calm lessens 
the swiftness with which he 
“shaves with level wing the 
deep.” Sometimes there come 
hundreds of his kind at once, 
at others I have watched a soli- 
tary one for days together. I 
never saw one alight except to 
ick up something which had 
‘allen or was thrown from the 
ship. Their alighting and ris- 
ing is goose-like and ungracefal, 
but once afloat, their motions 
have an almost supernaturally 
sublime beauty. It is possible 
they may sleep at night on the 
waves, but we never fell in with 


them as we did with Cape Pi- © 


geons in the dark. I have 
thought I could perceive when 
the latter were tired, after sev- 
eral days of rough weather, but 
never the albatross. Ona ship’s 


the balls as from a sling, without the use of powder, and without | deck they are powerless, except to bite with their strong hooked 


cannon built by Governor Daniel D. Tompkins, after a peculiar | making a noise. This invention, however, proved a failure. We | bills. So far from being able to “ perch on mast or shroud,” they 
mods! of his own; also Cochran's revolving cannon, representa- | give below a view of the interior of the arsenal, where may be scen | are web-footed, and cannot fly from the deck or even stand apon 
tions of both of which are given on the opposite page, which was | all the paraphernalia of war and military equipments. Every | it, except momentarily. Their plumage is white, spotted, often 


to have made such dreadful havoc among an envmy, by throwing | arrangement indicates much taste and neatness. 


Troe 


beautifully, with shades of brown and black.—N. Y. Courier. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
WE PARTED IN SILENCE. 


BY FANNY BELL. 


We parted in silence, we parted by night, 
On the bank of that lonely river; 

Where the fragrant limes their boughs unite, 
We met and we parted forever. 

The night-bird sang, and the stars above 
Told many a touching story, 

Of friends long passed to the kingdom of love, 
Where the soul wears its mantle of glory. 


We parted in silence,—our cheeks were wet 
With the tears that were past controlling ; 

We vowed we would never,—no never forget, 
And these vows at the time were consoling. 

But the lips that echoed the vow of mine, 
Are as cold as that lonely river; 

And that sparkling eye—the spirit’s shrine— 
Has shrouded its fire forever. 


And now on themidnight sky I look, 
And my heart grows full to weeping: 
Each star to me is a sealed book, 
Some tale of that loved one keeping. 
We parted in silence,— we parted in tears, 
On the banks of that lonely river; 
But the color and bloom of those by-gene years 
Shall hang o'er its waters forever. 


> 


[Translated from the French, for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


THE WATCH. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Have you ever known B., formerly a manufacturer, and a 
deputy, the peer of France, as we called him a few years since? 
His character was very original and his person still more so. 
Figure to yourself a large, spare, bony man, with tottering frame, 
pale countenance, prominent features, especially the nose, which 
projected sharply between two angular cheeks, high bald forehead, 
retreating like that of a hare, and with all these an air of caustic 
good-humor, which inspired confidence and hilarity : so much for 
the person. As for the heart and mind they were quite the re- 
verse of what one would imagine. 

Born of a respectable family of Lyons, having received an ex- 
cellent education, and very ric 1, although he often went meanly 
clad, he early abandoned commerce, in order to give himself up 
without restraint to his taste for travels and the belles-lettres. He 
has written tragedies which have never been performed, unpub- 
lished poems which will never see the light, political and literary 
treatises, fortunately forgotten, and a narrative of his excursions 
in Italy, a very superior work, which contains details and criti- 
cisms on numismatics, paintings, the fine arts in general and com- 
merce, which will be always referred to with pleasure and profit. 

This singular man was a deputy from Lyons in 1830. He had 
strongly at heart the interest of his constituents, and as, besides, 
he labored under a continual desire to speak, one was sure of 
hearing him as soon as the city which elected him was mentioned. 
Nothing could then restrain him. So that one day when one of 
his colleagues, in a discussion on the Jardin des Plantes, pro- 
nounced by chance the word lion, B. rose in emotion from his seat 
and demanded the floor amid a universal burst of laughter. The 
ministry, with whom he systematically voted, at last began to fear 
the too amusing effects of his parliamentary eloquence. To free 
themselves from it as much as possible, they transferred him from 
the chamber of deputies to the chamber of peers. But then it 
happened that B. who had never taken anything seriously, not 
even himself, was struck with a profound respect for his new dig- 
nity. It seemed to him that a peer of France could not be too 
much honored ; he lost no opportunity of boasting, of exalting, 
according to his ideas, the position, the mission of a peer of France ; 
and when he perceived that the petty journals ridiculed him, he 
thought they took strange liberties with a peer of France. The 
name remained to him; we called him the peer of France, to dis- 
tinguish him from his political brethren. 

I have lost sight of this excellent and singular being. Does he 
still exist? Is he no longer of this world? Ido not know. So 
many diverse events have overturned existences, so many sudden 
reverses have made us forget men and things. But at the period 
to which I refer, B. and myself saw each other often, and, without 
being very intimate, amicable and frequent relations were estab- 
lished between us. 

One morning in October, 1847, I had repaired to Versailles, 
where I had business of importance. Chance willed it that I 
should meet none of the persons I was secking. Vexed at my 
disappointment, I had taken place in a returning train, without 
even casting my eyes on my travelling companions. In my im- 
patience to arrive, I had several times drawn from my vest pocket 
a little watch, the production of a Parisian artist, a valued testi- 
mony of affection, bequeathed to me on his death-bed by an 
early friend, and was interrogating for the fourth or fifth time the 
lazy hand, when a voice of raillery which I instantly recognized, 
roused me from my pre-occupation. 

“T think,” it said, “that you are hurling epigrams at me with 
your half-ounce chronometer.” 

I raised my eyes. I found myself opposite B. who was looking 
at me with a sly air. 

“Yes, epigrams,” resumed he, burying his right hand in the 
side-pocket of his blue coat, whence he drew an instrument which 
I mistook at first for a marine watch, and which was fastened 
around his neck by a massive gold chain; “is not your pretended 
chronometer the antithesis of this ?” 


The thing was indisputable; but I could not see what inference 
was to be drawn from it, unless that, of the two instruments B. 
had not, in my opinion,.chosen the most convenient. He read in 
my face a part of my thoughts. 

“Yes, I understand,” said he to me ; “ you are surprised at the 
dimensions of my watch: you are charmed at having one whose 
thickness does not surpass that of a piece of a hundred sous; and 
you are the man to carry in rainy weather, instead of a good and 
solid umbrella, one of those elegant parasols with an ivory handle 
which would scarcely cover half of your person, and which would 
procure for you the advantage of a cold bath without laying aside 
your clothes. O youth!” 

“But my dear sir, what connection can there be between um- 
brellas and chronometers? I assure you that mine is excellent, 
and that I would not exchange it for yours, were it even larger 
and thicker, though it seems to me sufficiently heavy as it is.” 

“Well! you would be in the wrong, my good friend ; examine 
this master-piece. It is a gentine Bregnet, and in his best style. 
It cost me 1500 francs ; I bought it in 1804, and since then it has 
not varied a second. Poor Bregnet!”’ continued he, softening. 
“ What an artist, and what a fate was his !” 

B. loved to tell stories. I knew him to be as sensible and be- 
nevolent as he was singular, and I suspected, by the tone of his 
last words, that he had been for the illustrious watchmaker more 
than a simple customer. We had arrived at our place of destina- 
tion. I offered him my arm, which he took familiarly, and we 
directed our steps, conversing as we werlt along, towards his hotel. 

On reaching the hotel we entered the study, which I always 
visit with pleasure because B. had there a curious library, having 
collected at great expense a number of rare and valuable works, 
to which he added every year. 

This time, B. did not stay to sit down. He touched a spring 
concealed in the wainscot, and conducted me into a spacious room, 
furnished in the antique manner, where the walls were covered 
with the pictures of excellent masters, beneath which were several 
cases of ebony, incrusted with shell and surmounted with mould- 
ings of gilded copper. 

“This is my sanctum sanctorum,” said he ; “I do not open it to 
everybody. You see this case on the left, it is devoted to coins ; 
the one opposite it, on the right, contains what will interest you 
more. Examine it at your leisure; I have letters to write. When 
you have had enough, we will resume our conversation.” 


I opened the case on the right, and found myself in the presence 
of a magnificent collection of watches and chronometers of all 
epochs, from the infancy of the art to the present day. 

The fortune and the eccentric tastes of B. were necessary to 
have collected all that there was he:e of costly and artistic. B. 
had arranged them in perfect order, and added to each a label con- 
taining a certificate of birth, the name of its reputed father, and 
all the particulars which he thought requisite to establish its au- 
thenticity. I noted down the most curious, resolved to make, on 
my return home, a species of memorandum for my instruction. 


It is difficult to establish in a precise manner the date of the 
invention of watches or pocket-chronometers. The general opinion 
places it in the fifteenth century. They were made then, says an 
old author, no larger than the fist, and they marked the hours, 
even the minutes, with the exactness of the sun. By degrees the 
wheels grew smaller and were multiplied ; watches assumed more 
convenient, more portable dimensions. The famous Merm:cides 
made them, it is said, of the size of an almond. It is certain that 
towards the end of the reign of Louis XI., there existed very 
small pocket-watches. Those which Peters Hele manufactured at 
Nuremberg, in 1500, were in the form of an egg ; they were called 
Nuremberg eggs. 

It is asserted that in 1542, the Duc d’Urbino, Ubaldo della 
Rovere, received as a present a repeater contained in a ring. 
Henry VIILI., king of England, possessed also a very small watch, 
which went, it is said, eight days without being wound up. It is 
true that watch-making had, at this period, already produced all ” 
sorts of prodigies. But their movement was very irregular, owing 
especially to the absence of the spring which was not invented till 
much later. 

In proportion as the art developed, artists paid more attention 
to the form of their works. The collection of B. commenced by 
a massive watch with a carved gold case, the dial of which, in 
copper gilt on a silver ground, was in the form of a wheel. The 
label left it doubtful whether the instrument dated from the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth century. 

Afterwards came three watches of the times of the Valois: the 
first had the form of a Maltese cross, the second of a simple cross ; 
the third resembled those cassolettes which contain little sponges 
dipped in essences. These three articles were ornamented with 
wonderful delicacy. For whom had these trinkets been made, 
more than a hundred years ago? B. had written on the first, 


Madame de Longueville; and beneath the third, Mdlle. de Mont- 


pensier ; but he had taken care to place after each of these indi- 
cations, perhaps a little hazardous, a ? to mark the doubt which 
he had himself retained on this point. The second watch had no 
label. It is probable that it came from a monastery. The supe- 
riors of these establishments were accustomed to wear a watch in 
the form of a Latin cross, 


The watches most commonly used among merchants were of 
copper, very thick, and almost completely round. This form is 
also found in the seventeenth eentury, under Louis XIV. I saw 
two in the collection of B. 

It is a long step from these heavy instruments to our modern 
chronometers, so light, so elegant, and yet so exact. But how 
much labor, invention and genius have been necessary to arrive at 
this perfection. The honor of being the inventor of the balance- 


spring in watches was contested between Huygens and the Eng- 


lish philosopher, Dr. Hook. Among French watch-makers, Ber- 
thoud, Bregnet, Chevalier, Courvoisier, Preud’homme and others 
are distinguished. Parisian watchmaking is at present considered 
superior to that of London, and generally to all other. 

The French watch-maker is a writer, a geometrician, an astron- 
omer, a mechanician ; I know some who write poetry to the sci- 
ences of calculation and natural philosophy. He guards the dig- 
nity of his art, and knows how to preserve it in private life by 
showing himself a man of mind as well as a skilful artist. 

The following anecdote will prove this assertion. The incident 
took place in the year 1827, a period when bon-vivants and hoaxes 
were not yet out of fashion. Of all these joyous companions, 
none has left more reminiscences than N., and those of us who 
then lived in Paris cannot even now recall without a smile, some 
of his pleasant experiments on the respectable corps of grocers, 
druggists, ete. Weary of the victims he had made in the Rues 
St. Denis and St. Hilaire, N., one evening in the month of De- 
cember, entered the Palais Royal, where he saw a splendid watch- 
maker’s shop. He suddenly stopped as if struck with admiration, 
his neck stretched out, his eyes opened wide, manifesting all the 
signs of the most profound’ surprise ; then, entering the shop, he 
addressed himself to the proprietor thus : 

“Mon Dieu! what are those pretty little machines, if you 
please, sir ?” 

“They are watches.” 

“ And of what use are they ?” 

“To mark the hour.” 

“Indeed! But how can they mark the hour?” 

“By means of these figures and these hands.” 

“* And do you say they will mark the hour, always ?” 

“‘ Always, provided one is careful to wind up the instrument 
with this key, which is placed in this hole and turned thus until it 
experiences a slight resistance.” 

“ Ah! Mon Dieu! how fine that is! But when must the key 
be turned ?” 

“In the evening or the morning, no matter which; but, in your 
case, it should rather be in the morning.” 

“In my case! Why so!” 

“‘ Because it is necessary to have a sure hand, and in the even- 
ing you are drunk, Monsieur N.” This time it was the hoaxer 
who was hoaxed. 

When I had finished examining the watches, I prepared to take 
leave of the proprietor, but the excellent man was no longer there. 
His domestic informed me that he had gone out without saying 
anything. Had he been kept waiting too long, or had he simply 
forgotten me? It was impossible for me to ascertain. A few 
months afterwards great events took place. The peerage vanished 
before the breath of the tempest, and the peer of France had the 
discretion to appear in public no more. Since then I have never 
seen him. 


4 » 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


AUGUST TWENTY-SEVENTH. 
1774.—North Carolina Revolutionary Convention assembled 
at Newbern. 
1813.—Napoleon’s last victory, at Dresden—the traitor Mo- 
reau killed. 
1825.—Lucretia Maria Davidson died, aged 17. 
1841.—Amoy, China, captured by the English under Pottinger. 

AUGUST TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

1788.—The Duchess of Kingston, famed for beauty and profli- 
gacy, died at Paris. 

1813.—Korner, the warrior-bard, killed in battle, aged 22. 

1839.—Masquerade tournament by Lord Eglinton, Scotland. 

1850.—Monument to Silas Wright, at Weybridge, Vermont, 
completed. 

AUGUST TWENTY-NINTH. 
1776.—Washington retreated from Long Island to New York. 
1778.—Battle of “ Quaker Hill,” Rhode Island. 
1809.—Dr. O. W. Holmes, the poet, born at Cambridge, Mass. 
1842.—China agreed to pay England twenty-one millions of 

dollars damages. 
AUGUST THIRTIETH. 
1682.—Wnm. Penn and Quaker emigrants sailed from England. 
1808.—Battle between the English and French at Viniera, Spain. 
1824.—6000 troops reviewed on Boston Common by Lafayette. 
1850.—Professor Webster hung, at Boston. 


AUGUST THIRTY-FIRST. 


1801.—Egypt evacuated by the French army. 
1816.—Col. Sinclair died near Philadelphia, aged 84. 
1839.—Great fire at St. Louis, Missouri. 


SEPTEMBER FIRST. 

1729.—Sir Richard Steele, the English essayist, died, aged 56. 
1814.—British man-of-war “ Avon” captured by the “ Wasp.” 
1838.—Gov. Clarke, the pioneer, died at St. Louis, aged 69. 
1851.—Gen. Lopez garrotted at Havana. 
1851.—Railway opened from St. Petersburg to Moscow. 

SEPTEMBER SECOND. 
1666.—Great fire in London, destroying 89 churches, 13,200 

houses and many public edifices,—its area was 436 acres. 

1778.—Louis Bonaparte (father of Napoleon I.), born at Ajaccio. 


1823.—Maj. Gen. Stevens, distinguished revolutionary artil- 
lerist, died at New York, aged 71. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE GOLD KING. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


The ships! The ships! how brave they sweep 
The fields of ocean blue,— 

And like a flock of sea-gulls keep 

. Right on with their hardy crew,— 

The flickering light from the new-found mines 
Is the star by which they steer,— 

Round drear Cape Horn, where storms are born 
And moan through the livelong year. 


O’er San Francisco's broken glades 
The bold adventurers spread ,— 

And Sacramento’s glittering banks 
Ring out to their tramping tread,— 

While the Gold-King rose on his massy throne, 
Where he dozed for many a day,— 

“ Ho, ho!” quoth he, “‘my realm shall be 

As thronged as the rich Cathay. 


“ See,—the student hath come from the classic dome, 

Where his laurels are budding free,— 

He graspeth a spade in his lily hand, e 
And all for the love of me,— 

The youth is there, with his forehead fair, 
And he shall be my slave, 

And I'll clutch my hold of those heart-strings old 
That are quivering o’er the grave.” 


Then he laughed so loud, that the echo fell 
On the far New England shore, : 

Where they made in the blast, the May Flower fast, 
To the Plymouth rock of yore,— 

Yet found no stream with its golden sands 
To tempt colonial toil,— 

The mines they wrought were the ores of thought, 
And the heart of a sterile soil. 


And still,—there are sons of those ancient sires 
Who the quaint opinion hold, 
That secret danger still may lurk 
In Achan’s wedge of gold,— 
That the honest gains of the farmer’s hand, 
As he buffets the storm and blast, 
Will better wear in this world of care,— 
And brighter shine at last. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.]} 


THE LITTLE DRUMMER OF EYLAU. 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 


Ir was in Prussia, about the beginning of February, 1807, and 
the season was extremely rigorous. Napoleon at this time was 
awaiting an attack (which in fact took place upon the 8th of the 
month) on the part of the Russian army, which had been assem- 
bled on an extensive plateau near the village of Preusch-Eylau. 
On the night preceding the 7th of February, just before the break 
of day, Napoleon awoke the aide-de-camp on duty, who was 
sleeping on a bundle of straw thrown across the threshold of 
the hut which served him for shelter, and lightly shaking his arm, 
said: 

“ Come, come, Savary—everybody is stirring. We must be off 
on our rounds !” 

The aide-de-camp sprang up, and by Napoleon’s direction went 
to notify the officers of the major-staff to prepare their usual es- 
cort, while the emperor sallied from the hut to take a look at the 
morning. The weather was still colder than on the night before, 
but the moonlight was magnificent, and in its beams Napoleon 
perceived a grenadier on duty, a veritable old grognard, who 
knew well that no military honors were due to any one between 
the hours of tattoo and morning drum, was taking his ease at a 
few paces distance, his musket between his knees, and in his hand 
a stemless pipe which he was leisurely engaged in filling, prepar- 
atory to a matinal smoke. 

“What sayest thou?” demanded Napoleon, “ dost thou believe 
it will be cold to-day ?” 

“ My emperor, it is sure and certain that yesterday at this same 
hour it was a little warmer,” returned the grenadier, with a grim 
smile, in alluding by these words, to a murderous engagement that 
had taken place on the previous night, between the corps of 
Marshal Davoust and a Russian division. - 

“Bah! bah!” replied Napoleon, smiling in turn, “ what an idea 
thou hast!” 

“Tt is rather yourself, my emperor, who have had such a fa- 
mous idea in coaxing the poor Russians into the frozen hole out 
yonder, below us, in order to warm them by-and-by with a bath of 
g-r-r-r-r-rand cannon-shots.” 

“ Thou belicvest, then, that it will be a finish for them.” 

“ My emperor, I believe that such a finishing stroke will give 
them a lesson in French politeness in the greatest perfection.” 

“ Sire!” said Savary, who had joined Napoleon, during this 
colloquy. ‘‘ Although jestingly, this soldier speaks the truth. 
Never was your majesty more happily inspired; never did your 
brave army exhibit greater ardor, or more confidence of success.” 

“Mon cher ! they have demanded war,” returned Napoleon, con- 
tinuing his walk, with his hands clasped behind him. “I have 
pressed them close, but the end must come to brave men, and 
above all, we must endeavor to spare the blood of our own sol- 
diers. ‘Is it not so *” he added, addressing the grenadier. 

“My emperor! that is not to be doubted !” responded the sol- 
dier, at the same instant presenting arms with great alacrity, for 
the sun had just cast its first rays above the horizon. “ But, to 
speak a private word,” continued the old grognard, “ it is difficult 
to make an omelet without breaking your eggs.” 


At this rejoinder, Napoleon, who had already put foot in stir- 
rap to mount his horse, smiled, but with a bitter expression ; then 
slightly waving his hand to the old grenadier, who remained 
motionless as a statue, he set out at a gallop to inspect the 
lines, followed by all the officers of the major-staff, arriving in 
succession. 

Reaching the head of the 4th regiment of foot artillery, in 
which he had himself served as captain, fifteen years before, Na- 
poleon noticed a little drummer, whose age appeared no more 
than ten or twelve years. Surprised at the slender shape and 
size of this child, who appeared hardly able to lift his drum, he 
alighted, and approaching the little fellow, tapped him caress- 
ingly under the chin, and as he raised his head, asked in an 
almost fatherly tone : 

“ What is thy age, little rabbit t” 

“ Most twelve years, my emperor,” replied the drummer, his 
little heart beating violently. 

“O, well! those who brought thee here have done wrong. They 
should have waited three or four years longer.” 

“My emperor! it was my mamma who willed it.” 

“Then go from me to thy mamma, and tell her she has not 
common sense. As for the rest—but they are all the same. What 
is thy mother’s name ?” 

“ Marie-Francoise Siebert, my emperor. She is continiere to 
the 20th of the line—you know her well—and also my brother 
Francois.” 

“Siebert!” said the emperor, slightly knitting his forehead, 
“it seems to me I have heard the name. What does thy father 
do?” 

“ He does nothing any more, because he was killed at Marengo.” 

“Ah! ah!” exclaimed Napoleon, drawing a step backwards. 
“ That was glorious for him,” he continued, in a grave tone, “ but 
—it was unfortunate for thee!” 

And then, to relieve his mind as well as that of the child, from 
the sad recollection, he continued quickly : 

“And thou hast a brether—doubtless he is with thy mother ?” 

“Yes, my emperor, but he is a fifer, and a great deal bigger 
than me—since—” 

“No matter!” interrupted Napoleon, quickly, and laying a 
stress upon each word that he spoke. “Thou shalt say to thy 
mother, when thou seest her, that I find thee much too young for 
campaigning, and that I repeated to thee, that she has not 
common sense.” 

“O, my emperor, I dare not,” stammered the little drummer, 
dropping his eyes upon the ground. 

“And why not, sir ?” 

“ Ah! my emperor, one does not speak so to a mother whom 
one loves.” 

At hearing these words, Napoleon gave an involuntary start ; 
then, shaking his head, he said in a low voice to Berthier, who 
was near him: 

“The little man is sensible—he is no fool! It is not my 
place to teach children to forget the respect due their parents ; 
but that is no reason why the mother has not done wrong. Look, 
gentlemen,” he continued, pointing out to his officers the figure 
of the young drummer, who was rolling his drum-sticks round 
in his little hands. “ Are not these fine soldiers to oppose to 
Wittgenstein’s dragoons ?” 

“But, my emperor,” cried Siebert, raising himself on tiptoe, 
“Tam not afraid! and besides, I already know all my beats. M. 
Romeuf, our drum-major, gives mo extra lessons on the days 
when he does not teach my comrades.” 


“ Ah! that is different,” replied Napoleon, making a gesture of 
mock approbation. “As M. Romeuf, the drum-major, gives thee 
extra lessons, I have nothing further to say, only that I did not 
know it. As for the rest, we shall judge to-morrow what thy 
talents are, and what progress thou hast made with this emeritus 
professor of thine.” 

And lightly pinching the boy’s ear, Napoleon smiled, remount- 
ed his horse and rode away. 

“ He is quite pretty, this little one,” remarked he to Savary, 
as they rode forward in the inspection of the regiment. “If 
any accident should happen to him, I should never forgive his 
mother.” 

The battle of Austerlitz, to use Napoleon’s words, was a thun- 
derbolt ; but that of Eylau, which the Russians pretended to have 
gained, though the French never lost it, might perhaps be better 
compared to an earthquake, for it was certainly one of the most 
terrible conflicts that over engaged the grand army. The whole 
morning was passed in death-parleys, according to the expression 
of Murat, who here, as everywhere, enacted prodigies of valor. 
About the third hour after noon, the combat had become so bloody 
that the most determined natures were imbued with horror. A 
battery of the guard, consisting of eight pieces of twelve-pound 
cannon, under the orders of General Lariboissiere, discharged for 


more than two hours, an avalanche of broken copper and iron 
(mitrailles) upon the Russians, crushing them literally to powder. 
Night alone put a period to the carnage, and the French troops 
bivouacked on the field of battle in the same positions which they 
had occupied during the combat of the day. 


The next morning, February 9th, just at daybreak, as was his 


custom, Napoleon was visiting successively every place where 
French and Russians had encountered during the action. The 
ground was covered with a bed of snow, out of which protruded 
here and there, the bodies of dying men, and ruins of every de- 
scription, while on all sides great blotches of blood stained the 
temporary whiteness of the ground. Detachments of prisoners 
ranged in all directions of the vast field of havoc, lifting the 
wounded of both armies and bearing them to the ambulances. 
The spectacle was a frightful one. 


Traversing the plain of Preusch-Eylau, Napoleon passed over 
that portion of the ground where the Old Guard and the corps of 
Marshal Davoust had made head against the entire hostile army. 
There lay sixteen French generals, among whom were the brave 
d@’Hautpoul, Dahlman and Corbineau, who commanded divisions 
of the imperial guard. In viewing this horrible mosaic, Napo- 
leon cried in a half-choked voice : “‘O! Death has passed by this 
way !” 

As he spoke, a long train of carts, litters and tumbrils, loaded 
with Russian corpses debouched upon the plain, and advanced 
towards him. As the funeral cortege approached, the emperor 
checked his horse, and turned quickly. 

“ Halt, gentlemen!” cried he, addressing his major-staff. “Off 
hats,” added he, in a voice of emotion. And uncovering his 
head as the first cart reached the elevation where he had paused : 
“Honor to unfortunate courage,” said he, saluting the procession. 

When the last tumbril had passed before him, he drew bridle, 
and rode on; but hardly Riad he proceeded two hundred paces, 
than he perceived at a distance a shapeless-looking mass borne on 
the shoulders of a man clad in a sort of blouse. 

“Savary,” cried he to his aide-de-camp, “go and see what 
that is.” 

The officer spurred forward towards the obj. + and returned 
immediately. 

“Sire! it is a young drummer whom they are conveying to an 
ambulance. Both his legs are shot off.” 

“ Poor little one!” exclaimed the emperor sadly, dropping his 
head. 

But all at once, making an abrupt movement on his horse, and 
raising his eyes to heaven as if a powerful recollection had crossed 
his mind, he cried: 

“ A young drummer, said you? Run, sir, run, and learn his 
name and the number of his regiment.” 

The aide-de-camp was off like an arrow, and during the brief 
period of his absence Napoleon appeared agitated with an emo- 
tion that he strove in vain to master, as was evident to every 
one present. Savary returned. 

“‘Eh—well! Who is he?” demanded Napoleon, hurriedly. 

“Sire, he belongs to the 4th regiment of foot artillery. I tried 
to question him, but in the poor little fellow’s state all I could 
learn was that his name was Siebert, and —” 

“O, my God! I thought so!” cried the emperor, interrupting 
his aide-de-camp. ‘“ Enough! enough! I wish to know no more !” 

And letting fall the reins of his horse, he covered his face with 
his two hands, and murmured in a broken voice: “ Poor child! 
Unhappy mother! O, war! war!’ 

Then he rode forward sadly and slowly, his officers preserving 
a pensive silence. 

This melancholy visit to the battle-field, and above all the meet- 
ing with little Siebert, had deeply affected the emperor. The ma- 

jor-general endeavored to divert his thoughts by speaking of the 
value and glory which the day of Eylau had added to his triumphs. 

“Berthier!” said Napoleon. ‘There are seasons when the 
heart speaks louder than politics.” 

And the bulletin which that day announced the victory, seems 
to bear traces of the painful thoughts which had filled the em- 
peror’s soul ; for at the fuot of the record, Napoleon has added in 
his own hand: “‘ The sight of Eylau’s battle-field is well calcu- 
lated to inspire princes with a love of peace, and a horror of 
war !” 

Siebert, the worthy child, had kept his word. The night pre- 
vious, when beating the charge with all the vigor and enthusiasm 

of an old soldier, at the moment when a Russian battery was 
striving to dismount that of the 4th regiment, a splinter from one 
of the guns had broken both of our little drummer’s knees. 

“Fire! Vive ’empereur !” cried the poor child, as he fell upon 
the snow. 

Then he called to an old cannonneer. 

“O, my godfather!” said he, and with beautiful simplicity, in a 
touching voice: “‘ Do not leave me here! In the night the Kin- 
serlichs will cut me into pieces and eat me. Carry me, therefore, 
I pray thee, to the wagons of the 20th, for then I can embrace 
my mamma and my brother before I die.” 

The artillery-man had taken him under his arm and was about 
to carry him away, after passing to a comrade the rammer which 
he had been using, when a Russian cannon-ball came whistling 
along and cut the old soldier completely in two; god-father and 
god-son fell to the ground. It was not till the next morning that 
the driver of one of the ambulances or hospital carts, perceiving 
that the drummer still breathed, moistened his lips with a few 
drops of cordial to give him strength, and was bearing him away 
upon his shoulders, when they were noticed by the emperor. 

The poor child endured without a murmur the double ampu- 
tation which was performed by the surgeon-major of the regiment, 
and lived to receive the cross of honor which Napoleon sent him 


by the hands of his colonel, but not long enough to accomplish 


the latest wish of his heart—to embrace his mother. She was far 
away from his death-bed, taking care of her other son Francois, 
who had been also wounded the night before. 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
Few American travellers who visit the Rhine, and are hurried 
by railroad through the beautiful country between Heidelberg and 


Baden-Baden, are aware that on that tour they pass almost within 
sight of the birth-place of a man distinguished as the Creesus of 
America. John Jacob Astor was born in the village of Walldorf, 
a short distance from Heidelberg, and, not ashamed of his hum- 
ble origin, he made @ provision in his will for an institution to 
pares his memory in the place of his birth, as the “ Astor 
ibrary ” will in the place of his residence. The “Astor House,” 
as it is called, was dedicated with solemn ceremonies July 9, and 
is for three purposes—an infant school, an educational institute for 
the young, and a retreat for the aged and indigent.—N. Y. Times. 
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SUSPENSION BRIDGE OVER THE 8T. JOHN. 

The engraving above represents the Falls of the river St. John, 
together with the elegant suspension bridge which crosses it. We 
are indebted to a friend, Mr. H. Carlton of Providence, R. I., for 
the following description of this bridge. To the tourist in the 
British Provinces, no work of art presents more material for ad- 
miration than this. The beauty of the bridge itself, appears in 
contrast with the wild and savage scenery around, and its light 
and fragile form overhangs one of the most tumultuous scenes in 
Nature. Many attempts have been made to erect a bridge over 
the river in former times, but until now none have been successful. 


VIEW OF THE SUSPENSION 


The present bridge is one of the t in America, and was 
built by the architect of that at Niagara. Four massive towers, 
—whose huge stones remind one of the Etruscan edifices—arise 
as supports, two on each side. Each one is fifty feet in height, 
and twelve feet square at the base. Over each, six wire cables 
pass to support the bridge. There are twelve in all, and they ex- 
cite wonder by means of their enormous thickness. The bridge 
itself is twenty feet wide, and seven hundred in length. The tor- 
rent of the river is so strong and impetuous, that every fabric hith- 
erto thrown across the stream has been annihilated, and sometimes 
attended with loss of life as well as of property. 


| 


BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER ST. JOHN, N. B. 


BUTTERMILK FALLS, 

This Fall is situated some mile and a half below the Arnold’s 
Falls, a view of which was given to the readers of the Pictorial 
in a former number. In appearance Buttermilk Fall differs very 
much from them. Instead of falling into the river obliquely and 
being divided by an island—it comes over the body of the lime- 
stone rock, in one bold rush during the spring freshets. In sum- 
mer only does it break into those beautiful channels as re nted 
in our sketch. The reader must judge himself which is the most 
beautiful, as we believe them both worthy a place in our paper, 
and both faithfully rendered, and thoroughly American in character. 


BUTTERMILK FALLS, ON THE WALLKILL RIVER, N. Y. 
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MILL ON THE MOHAWK RIVER. 

The view below represents one of those little Eden-like scenes, 
80 full of picturesque beauty in the valley of the Mohawk river, 
which is celebrated for its beautiful ay In some places it is 
hemmed in by quite high hills, with a rapid running stream—then 
again it spreads itself out into a wide bottom of level land, won- 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


derful for its richness and productiveness of soil—with a lake-like 
meandering expanse of water, begirt with beautiful trees, making 
many a lovely picture which we fear is too often “ born to blush 
unseen, or waste its sweetness on its ‘native’ air.” Seen at least 
only by him who earnestly looks for it, and but dimly perceived 
by the passing traveller as he is whirled through its midst by the 


[For description, see page 140.] 


inexorable cars, or the still slower conveyance by canal. Now 
and then, however, a visitor will explore its more retired nooks, 
culling some such sweet picture as we give in our accompanying 
illustration, and so refresh our minds with a glimpse of country 
life, and country things ; doubly refreshing to those pent up within 
the walls of a city. 


MILL IN THE VALLEY OF THE MOHAWK RIVER, NEW YORK. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE FADING OF A BOUQUET. 


BY MARY FORREST. 


Those fair fresh flowers you gave me 
Have fallen to decay ; 

Their fragrance and their beauty 
Have passed too soon away. 


I saw them quickly fading 
Before my watchful eye ; 

Their lovely leaves were falling— 
I knew that they must die. 


But one white rose among them 
Far fairer than the rest, 

Bloomed longer on its tender stem, 
And shed its fragrance best. 


I watched the beauteous thing of life, 
Surrounded by decay : 

But. ah, it lingered for a while, 
Then faded quick away. 


Tell me, will friendship pass away 
As quick as summer flowers— 

Dwell in our bosoms for a day, 
Then pass like fleeting hours? 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE BEGGAR OF VALENCIA. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


“THEN you scorn my proposals ?”’ said Don Ambrosio. 

“T desire that you will press your suit no further,” returned 
Don Garcia, coldly. 

“Give your reasons. My blood is as ancient and honorable as 
that of the Bustillos. Be frank—I wish we may understand each 
other,” resumed the former. 

“There is little need that we should waste words. My senti- 
ments I believe, Don Castillano, are perfectly well known; it 
does not comport with my views that you should press your atten- 
tions upon Dona Estifania, my sister. Let this satisfy you, nor 
question me further; I am weary of the subject,” retorted 
Garcia, haughtily. 

An angry frown darkened the face of Ambrosio Castillano, 
and his hand wandered nervously to the hilt of his sword. 

“Don Garcia, I never could brook insult, and I will not, even 
from the favorite of King Ferdinand.” 

“Dona Estifania desires to be annoyed no more by your pre- 
posterous pretensions,” said the other, with glowing warmth. 

“I crave your pardon, but I have every reason to believe that 
my attentions are far from annoying to your fair sister,” rejoined 
Castillano, somewhat sarcastically. 

“What! do you presume to speak thus lightly of Dona 
Estifania? Have a care, senor, lest you provoke me beyond 
endurance.” 

“I throw back your presumptuous insolence with unmeasured 
contempt,” rejoined Ambrosio. “Draw, proud dependence on 
the king’s bounty, and defend yourself. (Know that Ambrosio 
Castillano is able to guard his honor, and punish audacity.” 

The swords of the noblemen fiew from their scabbards with the 
quickness of thought, and Castillano had received a slight flesh 
wound before the friends of the parties could interfere to put an 
end to the quarrel. They parted with their mutual feelings of 
hostility greatly embittered, one determined on revenge, and the 
other resolved to crush the increasing influence of his enemy. 

Bustillo was the favorite of King Ferdinand, and Castillano 
one of those discontented nobles who liked neither his person nor 
his government, and was ready to take sides with Don Alonzo de 
la Corda, who conspired against his authority. His brother Al- 
varo sympathized cordially with him in this respect, as well as in 
the matter of disliking the haughty Bustillo. 

Unfortunately for the peace of mind of Ambrosio, he had been 
smitten by the charms of Dona Estifania, Garcia’s sister. The 
lady had not proved insensible to the worth of so gallant a cabal- 
lero as Castillano, but confessed, in numberless yys, his power 
over her affections, and saw with lively fears the feelings of ran- 
cor which her brother’s unfriendly, and, on the whole, unjustifiable 
conduct, produced in the bosom of her lover. 

He had an interview with his beautiful enchantress soon after 
the encounter above named, when a conversation of the following 
nature transpired. 

“ Let me entreat you, brave Ambrosio, to moderate your anger, 
and remember the object of your resentment is my brother,” she 
said, with much earnestness. 

“In obedience to your behest, believe me, gentle lady, I should 
have strength to forget anything, everything but an insult; and 
that, how can an honorable man forget? Cease, fair Estifania, to 
urge me. My feelings are deeply wounded, and honor calls 

loudly for redress. Do not speak in his favor—he must suffer 
the consequences due his breach of knightly courtesy,” replied 
Castillano. 

“Nay, pause and consider! Is he not beyond your vengeance 
—loes not the strong arm of Ferdinand protect him? Be pru- 
dent, senor; you cannot reach him, and by striving to do so, 
will only call down destruction upon yourself. The king is 
by no means friendly toward the Castillanos; he looks upon 
them with a jealous eye; he is watching for treason and foul 
conspiracy, and thinks to find it rankest among those who call 
themselves your friends. My dear Ambrosio, if you wish not 


for a fearful death, fly from Valencia—fly with Alvaro your 
brother, and leave this work of vengeance for some future day ; 
or, more properly, leave it to Heaven altogether. If you have 
been, or are being wronged, trust that the saints and good angels 
will right you in the sure course of events.” 

“Deeply do your words move me. Was ever cavalier so per- 
plexed? Wronged by the haughtiest and most selfish of men, I 
am entreated by the fairest and best of women to leave my quar- 
rels to be settled by Heaven! Ah! what can an honorable knight 
and devoted lover do?” exclaimed Castillano, in great agitation. 

“ Follow the promptings of your better nature. Rise above the 
malice of your enemies, and show them that you can be greater 
than those who are slaves to their own ambitious views and base 
appetites. Garcia is my brother and I love him, despite all his 
failings ; therefore you cannot strike at him without aiming a 
blow at the happiness of the woman you profess to love. I know 
that he is scheming and proud, and that neither he nor the king 
has any affection for the Castillanos, but would rejoice in their 
destruction ; consequently it remains for you to attend to your 
safety as best you may, which can only be done by leaving 
Valencia.” 

“Does the king meditate my ruin ?” 

“J may not betray my.brother, or speak of the views of Fer- 
dinand ; but if you would escape trouble, disgrace, ignominy, dis- 
trust, suspicion, and perhaps death, be advised by one whose too 
yielding heart would make any sacrifice to serve you.” 

“J cannot resist the eloquence of your pleadings. I will has- 
ten to my brother, and together we will go to Martos, where we 
have many friends ; but I fear you will not be able to appreciate 
the effort it costs me to come to this determination.” 

“ Cease to cherish such thoughts; I know what a brave cabal- 
lero’s idea of honor is, and therefore value the sacrifice you are 
making for my sake.” ' 

“ Then, fairest of Valencia’s daughters, adieu; but remember 
that in going to Martos, I do not renounce my intention to seek 
satisfaction of Garcia. He shall yet feel the just weight of my 
anger.” 

With a low bow Castillano left the presence of his mistress to 
comply reluctantly with her wishes, which, though growing out 
of anxiety for his safety, were certainly quite adverse to his natu- 
ral inclinations. Estifania saw neither Ambrosio nor his brother 
until after the events had transpired which we shall now hasten 
to record. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was night at Valencia, and storm and darkness threw their 
gloomiest influences over the deseried sireets. The rain poured 
down in torrents, the wind whistled melancholy tunes through 
the crevices, swept fiercely across public squares, down lonely 
lanes, and along great thoroughfares. It was an inauspicious 
hour for any human being to be abroad, but in defiance of rain, 
darkness and wind, a poor, ragged looking object stood shivering 
under a porch not far from Ferdinand’s palace. 

“ Ah!” said he, gathering with a trembling hand his tattered 
habiliments more closely about his bent figure, “ah ! this is a very 
wretched world to live in, and I wish I was well out of it. The 
distribution of Heaven’s blessings is unequal, and therefore un- 
just. Some of my species are clothed in fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously every day, while the greater portion, myself among 
the number (woe is me), have not even a manger or dog kennel to 
lie in, or a crust to eat. It were well that I should die!” 

The mendicant wiped the water from his face which the search- 
ing blast had beaten upon him in plentiful spray, and heaved a 
deep sigh. 

“Yes, it would be a boon for Juan Ferran to die. If my pa- 
tron saint would nerve my arm with strength, I would not drag 
this starving carcass around any longer, but with my dagger 
search out some vital part, and so perish and forget my sorrows.” 

Juan Ferran’s hand wandered nervously to his side. 

“Alas!” he exclaimed, “I have no dagger; I am even too 
poor to possess the means of self-destruction. But what is that 
upon the ground that shines through this intense darkness? God 
has befriended me! it is a knife which some honest artisan has 
dropped on his way home. The point is none of the sharpest, 
but it will do. Now, Juan Ferran, thou miserable beggar of Va- 
lencia, say a prayer to the blessed Mary, for here thy miseries 
shall end.” 

Ferran bowed his head, muttered a prayer, crossed himself de- 
voutly, and opening his remnant of a coat, prepared to strike ; 
but was arrested in his intent by a shrill voice which cried out : 

“Hold, there, Juan! that is fit employment for a fool only. 
Why do you seek to die? How know you that you will fare any 
bettef in the other world than in this? When you are wanted 
there, you will be summoned by Underbel himself—disposer of 
life and death.” 

“What! you here, hag of a gipsy witch!” exclaimed the beg- 
gar, angrily. 

“Yes, I came after my knife which I dropped here an hour 
ago while stopping to rest, and I believe the inspiration of Alde- 
boran has sent me back to prevent a silly and sinful act,” replied 
the Gitana. 

“ You do well to speak of sinful acts! you, a sorceress, and the 
descendant of a generation of witches and nuveiros! I have 
heard that Satan sometimes rebukes sin.” 

“ Come, don’t be bitter against me, my bonny beggar man ; the 
poor and outcast should not be enemies. Your fortune may be 
near a sudden crisis, which, when past, will leave you in a better 
way tolive. Know you not that it is a sure sign when one under- 
takes to kill himself, and fails, that he is about to meet with some 


uncommon good luck ¢” continued the gipsy. 


“No; I never heard of that before. Tell me, good gossip, is 
it really so ?” 

“Now your tune changes, and the witch hag has become a good 
gossip! O how deceitful is the human heart—especially that of 
a beggar! But I will pardon your ill-breeding in the first in- 
stance, for why should old Aspasia be provoked with one so mis- 
erable that he cannot get wherewith to eat, or find a decent ken- 
nel in which to lay his gray head. Come now, old man, listen ! 
I predict that you will make a bonny fortune this very night.” 

“ A fine night for good luck, indeed !” said Juan, sarcastically, 
pressing to the most sheltered part of the porch and folding his 
fluttering rags across his breast. 

“Storm and darkness have their uses, Ferran, and will bring 
you a god-send, I dare say. Let me advise you to lie down here 
and sleep, nor think more of ending your days by the dagger. 
Ha! ha! ragged beggar, your baji reads right well. But mind 
you, do not stir from here; curl down like a dog of a Gentile, as 
you are. Do you hear me, graybeard ?” 

“T hear you!” muttered Juan, and was conscious at the same 
instant that the Gitana was walking away. 

“ Pretty advice, indeed! What else remains to me but to lie 
down here like a cur. A murrain upon her tongue, and a male- 
diction upon her officiousness! If she had kept away, I should 
now have been with—with—Abraham, perhaps, instead of in the 
gutter. Well, there’s no help for it, and down I go into this damp 
bed which necessity has made for me.” 

Ferran rolled himself into as small a ball as it was possible for 
a human figure to be made into by the mere force of muscular 
contraction. It was a hard couch, in fact a contemptible one, but 
where could the beggar of Valencia find a better? There was the 
difficulty—or, as some would say, the rub—and he wished from 
his heart that some person, wiser than himself, would tell him 
where more convenient and comfortable lodgings could be found. 

Poor Juan Ferran closed his aching eyes, and with his head 
thrust more deeply into his poorer hat, tried to sleep. It is well 
known that cold has the effect to make one somnolent, and Fer- 
ran’s blood (made thin by meagre diet), chilled by the inclemency 
of the night, rendered him drowsy and ready to confess the influ- 
ence of the dreamy god that extends his mercies to the mendicant 
as well as to the crowned king. He slept—so much long habit 
reconciles one to the lowest estate to which man may be reduced. 


Having thus happily forgotten his misery, he was vexed when 
he was awakened by approaching footsteps. Opening his heavy 
eyes he could see, although dimly, the outlines of two. persons be- 
neath the porch. Who the intruders were, he could not tell; but 
he knew by the glitter of the gold lace upon their garments, that 
they were far above his condition in life. 

The storm lulled a little, and a flash of lightning gleamed 
across the faces of the interlopers (for such the beggar considered 
them), and the original occupant imagined that their features had 
a familiar look ; but whose they were he could not think. 

“] pray that this driving storm may cease,” said one of them, 
in a low tone. 

“And I, my friend, pray thrice as earnestly that it may con- 
tinue until after this deed is done.” 

“You are always different from other people. Why do you 
like this awful night?” said the other. . 

“Because it will conceal us with its friendly darkness, enable 
us to strike unperceived, and glide away unnoted. So you per- 
ceive why I like the darkness.” 

“Some foul deed is meditated, no doubt,” thought Juan, as he 
vainly tried to circumscribe his circumference and diameter still 
more, that he might the better escape notice ; but there was little 
danger of that, for the overhanging clouds grew blacker, and drew 
a more impenetrable curtain about the beggar’s bed. 

“Hist! I hear steps,” said one of them, “ it must be our man. 
Come, follow—we will soon despatch this business—here we go— 
now for it ;” and then the words of the unknown persons could no 
longer be heard. 

At first Juan Ferran thought he would get up and steal after 
the assdssins (for such they obviously were), and see what outrage 
they were about to commit ; but second thought, which is usually 
the wisest, induced him to stay just where he was ; “for,” he justly 
reasoned, “if a murder is to be wrought, the further I am from 
the scene of the tragedy the better—otherwise, I might be impli- 
cated in the same.” So the mendicant remained, assured in his 
own mind that he should hear on the following morning the news 
of an assassination. 

The singular prediction of Aspasia, the Gitana, occurred to 
him, and he queried if the “ bonny fortune” were hot connected 
with what was then transpiring. He was reflecting profoundly 
upon the subject when the same personages came back with much 
more precipitation than they had left the spot. He shuddered 
when he saw, grasped tightly in the hand of one of them, a dag- 
ger whose jewelled hilt sparkled brightly through the darkness. 

“Tt’s done,” said one. “I struck home, and in a sure place. 
The royal minion dies, and Ambrosio Castillano has no longer an 
obstacle to his union with Dona Estifania.”’ 

“It was quickly accomplished, but all Valencia will soon be 
astir—agape with horror. But this is not, methinks, a very safe 
retreat. Hark! what is that?” 

The caballeros listened with suppressed respiration. 

“By the virgin! the palace guards are alarmed already. 
Good faith ! we must fly, as you say. Away, then, away.” And 
so the assassins ran from the porch, léaving the mendicant once 
more its sole occupant. 

“This wicked world surprises me more and more, the longer I 
live in it,” he muttered. “My life upon it, those two persons 
were the Castillanos. Ah, well, alackaday! who can tell an hon- 
est man from a rogue in these degenerate times !”” 
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Ferran crouched as closely as possible, for he saw lights flashing 
in the direction of the palace, and soon they came toward his rest- 
ing place borne in the hands of the guard. 

“ The villain ran this way, I’ll warrant,” said one. 

“ Ay, no doubt; so let us look sharply about us,” added another. 

“There fs no one here, at all events,” resumed the first speaker, 
brandishing his torch aloft, while he held a heavy short-sword in 
the other hand. 

“ By my halidome!”’ exclaimed his companion, “ it’s my opin- 
ion you are stark blind. See! here lies the murderer of Bustillo, 
curled up like a toad in the mud. What a vile looking miscreant 
he is, to be sure!” 

“O, Dios! what a shocking specimen of the human species. 
Up, sirrah, up, ere I transfix you with my sword! You shall go 
straight to the dungeon, and you will die miserably, I’ll warrant. 
Why, the king will send abroad for the most accomplished gentle- 
men of the torture, and they’ll come bringing all their pretty 
playthings with them to be applied to your wicked body. A sorry 
death will the assassin of Bustillo die.” 

The mendicant was dragged unceremoniously from his crouch- 
ing-place, and the guards stood round him with expressions of 
disgust and scorn, holding their blazing torches close to his face 
in order to see how such a monster looked. Although Ferran 
had meditated suicide a few hours before, he now stood with teeth 
chattering with fear (as well as by reason of the cold) before his 
captors. He protested his innocence, and solemnly called on God 
to give force and sanctity to his asseverations. But his declara- 
tions were met only by rude curses and ruder buffets; he was 
immediately conducted to prison where he had leisure to reflect 
on his terrible predicament. 

“ And this,” he murmured, “is the ‘ bonny fortune,’ which the 
witch-hag predicted for me. Alackaday! Woe is me!” 

In the morning he was taken before the king and stood in his 
presence perspiring with fear. 

“So this is the murderer of our faithful and well beloved friend 
Bustillo. A villanous looking rascal, truly. Sirrah! what have 
you to say?” said Ferdinand. 

“TI would humbly protest, my honored liege, that I am as inno- 
cent of the deed as a saint in heaven. I am, may it please your 
gracious majesty, but a poor beggar, and failing to find a better 
shelter, took refuge in the porch where I was found,” replied Juan. 

“ A fine place to take refuge, certainly! Why, I am told that 
you were crouching in the filth and mud like a swine, when you 
were discovered,” added the king, with a frown. 

“ Alas, my liege, it is but too true. So low is my estate, that 
necessity obliged me to pass the night where a dog would not 
contentedly lie. But if your majesty will condescend to have 
patience with me, I will proceed to rélate what happened while I 
was there.” 

“ My liege, this is sheer fabrication,” said one of the courtiers. 

“Well, we will listen and hear what the varlet will say in ex- 
tenuation of his crime. Go on, fellow, and look to it, that you 
speak nothing but truth.” 

“T am not the murderer, but I can give your majesty such in- 
formation as will lead to the apprehension of the guilty parties,” 
rejoined Ferran, submissively. 

“Speak ; on whom do your suspicions rest ?” 

“ On the Castillanos.” 

“The Castillanos !” exclaimed Ferdinand, with a start. “In 
good sooth, this beggar may be a very honest knave after all. 
Come, tell us without fear on what grounds your suspicions rest.” 

Plucking up courage, Juan proceeded to relate circumstantially 
the events of the night, which surprised the king and courtiers 
not a little. Ferdinand had long felt jealous of the growing in- 
fluence of the Castillanos, and was glad of a pretext to bring them 
under his immediate ban. Having been greatly attached to his 
favorite (Garcia Bustillo), he had also shared in his dislikes, which 
had had their origin wholly in political differences. 

“Let this Juan Ferran be remanded to his dungeon, and do 
you, my trusty Don Mendoza Bustillo, go and arrest the Castil- 
lanos and conduct them to our presence.” 

Mendoza, who was a near relative of the murdered man, was 
very willing to obey the royal mandate, and hasted away with the 
king’s warrant to fulfil the commission. Great was Ferdinand’s 
indignation when the knight returned with the news that the 
Castillanos had fled from Valencia, and no clue could be obtained 
as to the place of their retreat. 


CHAPTER III. 


Dona Estifania realized all a sister’s grief for a brother’s un- 
timely death. Had his treatment toward her been more humane 
and gentle, it is possible she would have grieved more deeply ; but 
as it Was, her sorrow was real, and gave indications of being last- 
ing. Knowing what relations had existed between her and Am- 
brosio, she was summoned before Ferdinand in order that he might 
wring from her by threats or adroit questioning, words that might 
be tortured into evidence against her lover. He was baffled in 
his design, in a great measure, for she declared persistently, and 
with every appearance of innocence, that Castillano had pledged 
his word to lea¥® Valencia with his brother, and forego at present 
all thoughts of another quarrel with her brother. She stated that 
as much as she deplored her brother’s death, she could not con- 
scientiously attribute it to either of the suspected persons, inas- 
much as she knew them to be honorable men, who would not 
stoop to become midnight assassins. 

Declarations of this kind of course were not wanted. The 
king frowned—Mendoza was angry, and Estifania was dismissed 
the royal presence with uncourteous haste. In private she be- 
wailed her misfortunes, enhanced as they were by the dark sus- 


picions resting on Ambrosio. Great efforts were made to discover 
the hiding place of the brothers, and through the ceaseless exer. 
tions of Ferdinand, aided by the active Mendoza, success rewarded 
the efforts of those who cried out for justice. It was ascertained 
that the supposed assassins were at Martos, and thither a large 
body of armed men were despatched to bring them to Valencia 
for trial. 

The mansion was surrounded where they were dwelling, and 
they were arrested even before they had heard of the black charge 
against them. Both appeared to be astounded, and proudly de- 
nied the terrible accusation. But protestations availed nothing. 
In his mind the king had already judged and condemned them ; 
and when they were at length carried before him, it only remained 
to him to pronounce sentence. The beggar was brought forward 
to confront them, being in fact the only witness in the case; but 
when he came to examine them carefully, he was much confused, 
and whispered to Mendoza that he could by no means swear that 
those were the men whom he had seen beneath the porch on the 
night of the assassination. 

“ Hush, man! entertain no such scruples,” returned Mendoza, 
in the same low tone. ‘ 

“ But, noble sir, how am I to witness without hesitation, when 
I am in great doubt? for it strikes me that these men are much 
taller than those I saw,” continued Juan. 

“ Be quiet, idiot, unless you would have your prating tongue 
cut out! It is perfectly apparent that either you or they are 
guilty,” added Mendoza. 

The last words of the knight had a great influence over the 
mendicant’s mind ; for it was now evident that either himself or 
the brothers would be convicted. That he was not personally 
guilty, he knew; but that the Castillanos were not, he could not 
say, because he had no certain means of knowing; therefore he 
resolved to be careful, in rendering his evidence, not to criminate 
himself, at all events, let who would suffer by the means. 

He proceeded to describe, for the second time, what he had seen 
and heard, but when asked by the king if he identified the brothers 
as the assassins, he changed color, and stammered “that he was 
by no means sure that they were the persons, although there might 
be some points of resemblance.” 

“ Juan Ferran is too honest a man for your purpose !” exclaimed 
Alvaro and Ambrosio at the same instant. 

“ Silence!” thundered the king. ‘“ Your guilt is established, 
and you have only to listen to the sentence I shall now pronounce 
against you.” 

“We call on God to witness to our innocence!” cried Alvaro. 

“ A name often called on by assassins and criminals as a last 
resort to produce a revulsion in their favor. Listen, you, Ambro- 
sio, and you, Alvaro Castillano : I doom you to death for the foul 
murder of the noble, the chivalrous, the faithful Bustillo.” 

Ferdinand paused, and then turning to the guards, added: 

“Take these culprits to the precipice near the town, and hurl 
them from its high summit into the swiftly running waters below.” 

Every one in the royal presence was filled with horror at hear- 
ing this terrible adjudgement. 

“O, just Heaven, to thee I appeal!” ejaculated Ambrosio. 

“ No pleadings for royal clemency—we will not hear them!” 
said the despot. 

“T appealed to One higher, mightier, more merciful than the 
monarch of Castile,”’ returned Ambrosio. 

Suddenly the countenance of Alvaro seemed to glow with won- 
derful fervor. He drew up his noble figure to its most command- 
ing height, and for an instant appeared to be holding silent com- 
munion with Heaven ; then stretching forth his left hand to the 
king, while with his right he pointed upward, he uttered, in a tone 
awfully impressive : 

“ Listen, O cruel and godless king! In the name of the Most 
High, I solemnly summon thee to follow me to a tribunal holier 
than thine, on the thirtieth of April*—one month from this day. 
Fail not, O Ferdinand, to appear at that time, to answer to God 
for this great crime.” 

The king sat pale and terror-stricken on his throne, for he fan- 
cied he heard the words of that authority to which all human pow- 
er, however absolute, must bow. Before he had recovered himself, 
the doomed brothers were on their way to the place of execution. 
They walked calmly to the fatal spot, and having again asserted 
their innocence, and repeated the summons to the king, submitted 
with noble courage to their fate. They were pushed from the 
dizzy verge of the precipice, a shudder of horror ran through the 
assembled multitude, and the rolling waters swept away the victims. 

The beggar was dismissed the moment the brothers were sen- 
tenced, with a few pieces of gold for his guerdon. 

“A bonny, bonny fortune, indeed!” he exclaimed, angrily. 
*« And how was it purchased? Woe is me! it is the price of 
blood. Yet I could do no better; those wicked nobles as well as 
the king were resolved on the destruction of the Castillanos. I 
am glad I refused to swear to their identity with those I saw be- 
neath the porch, for upon my soul, I believe they were innocent ! 
And these paltry pieces of gold are all my reward for a week’s im- 
prisonment! Well, it cannot be helped. I will walk into the 
open fields yonder to reflect on the world’s baseness, and get a 
little pure air. The saints keep us, sinners there they go to 
carry out the monarch’s cruel orders. Let me walk away from 
the dreadful spectacle as fast as possible.” 

As the beggar hurried along he met Aspasia, the gipsy woman, 
and forthwith began to taunt her with the falsehood of her 
predictions. 

“A fig for your prophecies!” he exclaimed. “ Instead of the 
good luck you promised me, I came near being flung over yonder 
precipice. Go to, for a lying sibyl!” 

* This is a well authenticated fact, admitted by all historians. 


“ Patience, worthy Ferran! there is time enough; the end is 
not yet. The bonny fortune I spoke of is just before you.” 

“ And always will be before me, I trow—so far before, that I 
shall never be able to get up with it. Ah! what will the fair 
Estifania do now! Her grief will be increased ten-fold by the 
tragedy that is now being enacted.” 

“Dona Estifania has immured herself in a convent, and will 
never show her pretty face again to the world; at least, such is 
her vow to the virgin. But I cannot stop. I consulted the stars 
for you last night, and they were more promising than ever,” said 
Aspasia. 

“ They do nothing but promise—they never fulfil.” 

“ Remember the gipsy wife when you get to be well to do in the 
,world, and have a nice little cottage of your own,” replied the 
gipsy, and resumed her way, muttering and talking to herself. 

“ Yes, I’ll be sure to remember you,” laughed Ferran to him- 
self as he jogged on. He soon reached a river and sat down on 
its banks to rest himself. He had been there but a few moments 
when he saw a dark looking object hurried along by the current, 
and soon an eddy brought it close to the spot where he was reclining. 

“Tt is the body of a man,” cried Juan. “ And, by the mass! 
it is one of the Castillanos. Who knows but the breath of life 
may yet be in him ; I will drag him ashore and examine him. I 
should like to render him a service for the evil I may perchance 
have done him.” 

No sooner thought of than executed was this determination. 
Ferran waded into the water, and grasping the body by the hair, 
drew it easily to the bank when he lifted it carefully, laid it on 
the grassy sward, and commenced chating the limbs with great 
zeal and good will. His kindly intentions were speedily rewarded, 
for the caballero revived, and in a short time was able to speak. 
It was Ambrosio, and his first inquiry was for his brother; but 
the beggar could give him no information respecting him. 

“ Thank God!” he exclaimed, “I shall at least live to see his 
name vindicated from the foul offence for which he has unjustly 
suffered. And as for you, my good fellow, I will make your for- 
tune, if you will but assist me to some place of security.” 

“ Yonder is a convent, senor ; could I get you there, you would 
probably be safe,” returned Juan. 

“T should; the abbess is my friend. But how will you man- 
age to convey me there—I am sorely bruised.” 

“TI will take you on my back,” said the beggar. 

“Do so, and remember that you are carrying your fortune, and 
complain not that it is heavy.” 

“Tt is what I have been sighing for all my life, noble caballero, 
and God forbid that I should complain of its weight when I have 
found it.” 

With these words Ferran lifted the knight upon his shoulders, 
and staggering beneath his burden, succeeded in carrying him to 
the convent gate, which soon opened to admit them to its hospita- 
ble walls, where the sufferer was quickly cared for as his condition 
required. 

“Do not leave the convent until I am able to seek a place of 
safety,” said Castillano to Ferran, giving him a purse of gold. 

“ Never fear such a thing while I am so well fed,” he answered, 
with a shrug, “and having (as you say) found my fortune, do 
you suppose I shall be idiot enough to run away from it ?” 

It will be recollected that the gipsy woman had stated that 
Dona Estifania had retired to a convent, and she had spoken 
truth. She had taken that step in order to pass her days in pious 
meditation, and the distribution of alms to the needy. 

As fortune would have it, Ambrosio was conveyed to the same 
convent where the sorrowing maiden had taken refuge, and the 
interview that the kind abbess permitted to take place between 
them, was of the most affecting description. He had little need 
to assert his innocence to her, for she was firmly assured of his 
non-participation in the crime, either as an accomplice or principal. 

“ Wait, and Heaven will justify me in the sight of the whole 
world,” he said, and his words were prophetic ; for before the ex- 
piration of the month, the king strangely sickened, and on the 
thirtieth of April, died, the victim of harrowing remorse, and 
went to appear at the tribunal whither the martyred Alvaro had 
summoned him. Just before his decease, a letter was brought to 
him in hot haste from Portugal, and was read in the ears of the 
dying monarch by Mendoza. ; 

The document proved to be a confession of the real assassins, 
exculpating the Castillanos from all participation in, or knowledge 
of the deed. 

The king signed that they should place the letter within his 
reach; his wishes were obeyed, and he expired with the confes- 
sion in his hand. 

The innocence of the brothers now being fully established, 
there was no longer any necessity of concealment, and Ambrosio, 
at the expiration of Dona Estifania’s term of mourning for Gar- 
cia, was duly united to the object of his ardent love. 

He travelled in other countries until he could safely reside in 
his own, and the jealous fury of his enemies had burned out. 

As for the mendicant, he was never again seen asking alms in 
the streets, but passed his days quietly in the little cottage which 
Ambrosio gave him near Martos, and ceased to be remembered 
as the Beggar of Valencia. 


> > 


Tue Pavine or tHe Borrom or tHe Szea.—The whole 
channel of the Mediterranean must be strewed with human bones, 
Carthaginians, Syrians, Sidonians, Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, 
and ; Romans there they lie, side by side, beneath the eternal wa- 
ters; and the modern ship that fetches freight from Alexandria 
sails in its whole course over buried nations. It may be the cor- 
ruption of the dead that now adds brightness to the phosphores- 
cence of the waves.—J. A. St. John’s There and Back Again in 
Search of Beauty. 
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able celebrity, but the 
immediate and sur- 
rounding scenery is 
charming in a high de- 
, wild and romantic. 
he approach, from 
whatever quarter, is a 
matter of delight to all 
tourists. Quite anum- 
ber of very pleasant 
houses relieve, or pre- 
vent, the feeling of sol- 
itude which might be 
expected to rvade 
this secluded, hill-bepirt 
Foremost, per- 
aps, may be mentioned 
the seat of the Hunga- 
rian Baron du Mesnil, 
where hospitality and 
polite friendliness await 
all visitors to the baths 
of Gastein. There is 
also the plain but ele- 
mt villa of Arch Duke 
ohn of Austria. We 
may notice in the en- 
graving a covered way 
extending across the 
picture. This is in re- 
ality a promenade en- 
closed and roofed, the 
sides being well pro- 
vided with windows, 
commanding a beautiful view. This remarkable pleasure-walk is 
about 16 feet high, as many yards wide, and 150 yards long. Be- 
sides the public houses, there is the castle, a tolerably magnificent 
building, where royalty not unfrequently takes up its quarters. 
However, apartments for private individuals may here be obtained 
at no extravagant charge. The warm springs of Gastein issue 
from the foot of Mount Grankogls, which consists chiefly of gran- 
ite and gneiss {which in these places is very slaty) and an admix- 
ture of lange feld-spar crystal, grayish mica, and some quartz. 
The water is colorless, very clear and transparent, so that the 
smallest pebble may be discerned at the bottom in the bathing- 
places. All chemical analysis has failed to discover any peculiar 
or remarkable ingredient, no warm springs being so poor in min- 
eral contents as these. However, although they do not operate as 
& universal specific, these waters are considered excellent for ner- 
vous complaints and sickness proceeding from debility—but par- 
ticularly successful in cases of gout and rheumatism. There are 
six principal springs. The largest one is the lowest ; it throws up 
70,000 cubic feet of water in twenty-four hours. The most favor- 
able season for visiting this charming place is during the months 
of June, July and August. 


and machine shops, in 

which engines ma- 

chinery of the best de- 

scription are produced. 

Many of the 
ass, ev 

are built at Louveville 


tablishments. The ci 
is abundantly supp 
with excellent water, 
and gas works have 
been established for 


BRANDENBURG GATE, AT BERLIN, PRUSSIA. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 

On page 137 we give a fine view of this enterprising city, situ- 
ated on the south side of the Ohio River, at the head of the rapids. 
Opposite to the city the river is a mile wide, and for many miles 
above spreads out into a most beautiful sheet of water. The nav- 
igation here is charmingly pleasant. In the fo und of our 
picture we see some of the steamboats, rafts, etc., which ply on the 
waters of the Ohio. The city is built on a gradual ascent from 
the river, about 75 feet above low-water mark, with streets running 
parallel to the river, nearly east and west, from 60 to 120 feet 
wide, intersected at right angles by streets running up from the 
river, which are uniformly 60 feet wide. The areas enclosed 
by the intersecting streets are 420 feet square; which, however, 
are in most instances subdivided by narrower streets and alleys. 
The principal business of Louisville is foreign and domestic com- 
merce. It is extensively resorted to by merchants from the river 
towns above and below, and from the interior of the adjacent 
States, as an eligible wholesale market for dry goods and groce- 
ries. In this commerce are employed more than 300 steamboats, 
besides boats of other descriptions with which the western rivers 
are navigated. The import and export trade of Louisville, in 


lighting the city. The 
greatest falls in the 
Ohio River are those 
just below this city; 
which are caused by a 
bed of limestone ex- 
tending across the river, 
over which the waters 
r with a broken and 
rregular current, for a 
distance of two miles, 
making a descent of 22 
feet, and, excepting one 
or two months during 
the period of the high- 
est flood, entirely inter- 
cepting the passage of 
loaded boats up and 
down the river. To 
overcome this obstruc- 
tion to the important 
commerce of the Ohio, 
the Louisville and Port- 
land Canal was con- 
structed, extending 
from the city to Port- 
land, a village lying at 
the foot of the falls, which was formerly the port at which the 
boats and shipping from below were obliged to stop and discharge 
their cargoes. The length of the canal is between two and three 
miles, 50 feet wide at the surface, and overcoming 22 1-2 feet of 
fall by four locks, sufficiently capacious to admit steamboats of the 
largest size. Almost the entire line is excavated out of the solid 
limestone rock, to the average depth of ten feet. This great and 
useful work was finally completed | in 1833, in a most thorough and 
substantial style of execution. The cost was $1,000,000. The 
United States are stockholders to the amoun’ of $290,000. The 
amount of business done upon this river is so great, that this ] 
outlay has proved a most judicious and profitable in vestment. 
1843, the tolls received, since the canal began to be used in 1830, 
had amounted to $1,225,350. It is believed that these falls may 
be made available for the purpose of obtaining an incalculable 
amount of water power; and that, at some future period, Louis- 
ville may become one of the greatest manufacturing cities in the 
Union. The public buildings of Louisville aro many of them 
quite elegant, and several of the hotels and churches are fins sam- 
ples of architectural taste and beauty. Louisville stands high 
among our Western cities for culture and refinement. 


(See Letter, page 131.) 
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COOKING BY GAS. 

Cooking freed from the disagreeable accompaniments of smoke, 
and dust, and grease, is somewhat of a novelty in the history of 
the cuisine. There is so wide a distance between the drawing- 
room and the kitchen, that we are generally willing to ignore the 
latter altogether, or, at least, acknowledge its existence only in 
the results. But here the whole legion of pots and pans, and 
cooks and scullions, is incontinently banished ; and in their place, 
we have a neat and serviceable apparatus, which discharges as 
well, if not better, all the duties of the above agents, while greatly 
avoiding their annoyances. For instance, nothing is seen but an 
astral lamp, with eighty jets of its circular burner, upon a centre- 
table; over it a tin cone, and within that a substantial piece of 
beef, weighing perhaps ten pounds. The roasting is completed 
in less than two hours, and with the consumption of the most 
trifling quantity of gas. A dripping-pan catches the juices of the 
meat, and the whole is thoroughly done. There are tin boilers 
for boiling, and conveniences for baking, etc. The flavor of the 
viands is more perfect than when cooked in the ordinary way, and 
the expense of the process amounts to mere nothing. 


+ > 


Fraxcr.—An official return of the number of sui- 
cides which have taken place in France during the twenty-seven 
years ending with 1852, shows a total result of 71,418, or the 
enormous annual average number of 2645. The fewest number 
of suicides occurred in 1827, in which year but 1542 persons com- 
mitted self-murder. The number seems to have increased yearly, 
and during the latter four years was as follows :—in 1849, there 
were 3583 suicides ; in 1850, there were 3592; in 1851, there were 
3598, and in 1852, there were 3674. 

Prorugtic.—Kossuth said some time ago the Anglo-French 
forces could not take Sebastopol by land or sea, and now it is 
admitted in the English parliament that he was right. Neither 
can Napier beat down Cronstadt ; the thing is impossible with his 
present means. ‘Ihe road to Russian defeat lies through Poland, 
as the Magyar hero said. 


> 


SPLINTERS. 


«++. The deposits in the sub-treasury at Washington are said 
to be very large, amounting to within a fraction of $27,000,000. 

-+». Mary Adeline Adams, aged 11, was almost instantly killed 
by a train of cars in Salem, lately. 

-++. A house for the governor is nearly completed at Spring- 
field, Illinois. It is built by the State, and will cost $25,000. 

--». A seeming modesty is a surer evidence of vanity than a 
moderate degree of assurance. 

-++. Twoofficers were in Havana recruiting among discharged 
Spanish soldiers for an Imperial Guard for Santa Anna. 

«++. The United States Navy Yard Foundry in Washington 
was destroyed by fire on the afternoon of the 11th ult. 

.++. John Jacob Astor was born in the little village of Wall- 
dorf, near Heidelberg, on the Rhine. 

.++. They that laugh at everything, and they that fret at every- 
thing, are fools alike. 

-++. The fire in the woods near Biddeford, Maine, lately, de- 
stroyed over one thousand acres, mostly valuable woodland. 

.++. John Campbell, a farmer of Cedar county, Iowa, poisoned 
himself because he couldn’t get the harvest help he wanted. 

+++. The contributions to the Washington Monument during 
the month of July amounted to $3800. 

.++. Slanderers are like flies; they leap over all man’s good 
parts to light upon his sores. : 

+++. The post route bill required for its enrollment one thou- 
sand sheets of parchment, costing $200. 

-++. The water of the Ohio is now so low that no first class 
steamboats are running upon the river. 

.++« Cubs produces about 320,000 tons of sugar annually ; the 
United States produce about 110,000 tons. 

.-+. Do nothing by halves. If it be right, do it boldly; if 
wrong, leave it undone. 

.«.. The Central Presbyterian Church, on Broome Street, 
New York, was destroyed by fire lately. 

.++» The news from the Danube is generally favorable to the 
allies, but no great battles have taken place. 


THE PROGRESS OF LUXURY. 

In the Boston Atheneum there is a painting executed by a Bos- 
ton artist (Mr. Sargent), some thirty or forty years ago, represent- 
ing a gentleman’s dinner party of that period. It is evident{hat 
the party is intended for a fashionable one, and we may take the 
appointments of the room as a type of the style of a third of a 
century since. The windows are hung with scanty scarlet drapery ; 
the sideboard rests on spindle legs, and sustains a single astral 
lamp ; a mirror of moderate dimensions hangs upon the wall ; the 
chairs are very plain; in a word, the furniture is not half so fine 
as that now to be met with in the dffing-room of a country tavern 
anywhere in New England. We look in vain for the costly drapery, 
for the splendid paintings, the rich mantel ornaments, the heavy 
carved chairs, and the magnificent mirrors of a modern fashion- 
able house. The contrast is very striking. With us the progress 
of luxury has more than kept pace with the progress of wealth, 
and has overgrown and overshadowed the real substantial com- 
forts of life. Many of the latter must be sacrificed to the former. 
The rich man of to-day expends more upon the architecture of his 
residence, to say nothing of its furnishing, than the whole capital 
of a so-called rich man of forty years ago. Some of the residences 
of the upper ten in New York are marvels of costliness ; but when 
we read of houses at Newport costing eighty thousand dollars, 
and intended only for a six weeks’ occupancy, we are utterly 
astonished. And this is only one item in the cost of living—the 
mere shelter; servants, equipages, dress, increase in costliness in 
the same ratio, till the sum total required for the annual expenses 
of a fashionable family is colossal, appalling. If this luxury were 
confined only to those who can afford it, it would not, perhaps, 
require much comment. A man has an undoubted legal right to 
spend his money as he pleases; and if it were indeed true that 
“the luxury of the rich is the life-blood of the poor,” his moral 
right would be equally unchallenged. 

But it happens unfortunately for this theory, that those places 
and periods where luxury and extravagance have reached their 
height, are precisely those where the greatest misery has existed, 
affording the most painful social contrasts. This is not true to a 
very great extent in this country, because its condition is anoma- 
lous, and it enjoys certain peculiar advantages which resist the 
influences of an evil social system. Yet, in the sumptuous city of 
New York, that very class of working-people who would certainly, 
if any, be benefited by the profusion of the wealthy, are precisely 
those whose lot is the hardest to endure. Extravagance in dress 
does not, we find, produce ease among the needle-women. They 
are still compelled to severe, unremitting and exhausting labor to 
keep starvation at arm’s length, and can only look forward to a 
nameless grave in “ Potter’s Field,” at the close of a painful 
existence. 

But luxury and extravagance are contagious. If the upper 
ten, so called, are prodigal with their means, the lower million 
will be up to, or beyond their means, They will be extravagant 
in degree. If the millionaire expend the interest of his capital 
in profuse living, the man without capital will expend his in- 
come in an unsatisfactory imitation of the example before him. 
If the millionaire’s wife pay two thousand dollars for a dress, the 
clerk’s or tradesman’s* wife, to “make a decent appearance,” 
must pay a hundred dollars for hers. Establish extravagance as 
the rule of society, and you make the pursuit of wealth the end 
and aim of existence. Money must be had, honestly if possible 
—but it must be had, at any rate. 

The manager of a corporation finds it indispensable, and he 
makes an over issue of stock to the amount of a million or so. 
The banker’s agent finds his claims pressing, and pockets a cool 
fifty thousand and takes the steamer for Liverpool or Bremen. 
The clerk’s wife must “astonish the Browns,” and her husband 
must help himself out of the money drawer. But there will be 
fever wives in future if housekeeping is made so ruinously ex- 
pensive. The daughters of the fashionable have learned to judge 
of men, not by their moral and intellectual worth, but by their 
worldly possessions and capacity for making money. Lovely, 
pure and guileless beings, when you shrink from the contact of 
your erring sisters on the crowded promenade, do you never think, 
that you, to some extent, are responsible for their condition ¢ 
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PrEsENTATION.—We observed, a few days since, at the store 
of Bigelow Brothers & Kennard, a massive and very beautiful sil- 
ver pitcher, bearing the following inscription :—‘ Presented to 
Ezra Forristall, by the employees of the Internal Health Depart- 
ment, as a token of their respect and esteem for his uniform kind- 
ness towards them in the discharge ef the duties of the office of 
Superintendent of Health.” This is a well merited and happily 


expressed compliment. 


New York Mititary.—There are fourteen regiments in the 
city of New York, but the companies not being full, the aggregate 
force amounts to but 6000 men, instead of the full number of 
14,000. In case of necessity it is said the city could furnish 
30,000 without difficulty, and that with proper arrangements— 
with the present facilities of steam, 100,000 men could be concen- 
trated around New York in four days. 


+ > 


An Appropriate Desicn.—A fair is about to be held at 
Marshfield, Mass., for the purpose of raising funds to build an 
iron fence around the old burying-ground in that place, in which 
are deposited the remains of several of the pilgrims who came 
over in the Mayflower. 


Tue Revenvs.—The aggregate receipts from customs for the 
year ending June 30, was $73,549,709—being an increase above 
last year of more than twelve millions. 


THE CLUBS OF LONDON. 

Londoners are proverbially fond of comfort ; and it is, therefore, 
not surprising that in the great metropolis of Britain there are 
numerous organized clubs, where men, freed from the annoyances 
of domestic and public life, resort to read, dine and discuss the 
passing affairs of the day. A London writer remarks that mem- 
bers of parliament, of the church, the bench, the bar, the army and 
the navy, may always be found at the club house. Most “men 
about town” belong to two or three clubs at least. To insure 
admittance requires, independently of the annual subscription and 
an entrance fee of thirty guineas, a high kind of introduction, and 
the sharp ordeal of the ballot. Thus no person who does not hold 
@ certain standing in society can easily become a member. In the 
club, topics of great public interest, too heavy for the drawing- 
room, are freely entered upon and debated with zeal and acumen. 
Opinion formed there often transforms itself into the parliamen- 
tary debate of the evening, and party conspiracies, on which the 
future policy of the British empire depends, often receive an 
initiative at the club. 


Antmracite Locomotive.—A new locomotive for burning 
anthracite coal has been invented in Pennsylvania. Its consump- 
tion has been only some two dollars worth of coal per day, during 
its two weeks’ trial, on the Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Henry M. Collier, of New York, to Miss 
Sarah A. Perkins. 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. William L. Kent to Mise Elizabeth M. Clifford; Mr. 
Alexander Caldwell to Miss Olive E. Hall. 

By Rev. Mr. Cox, Mr. William R. Brown, of Seotland, to Miss Martha Mo- 
Quade, formerly of Glasgow, Scotland. 

By Rev. Mr Bartol, Mr. William Henry Mower, of Stillwater, Minnesota 
Territory, to Miss Harriet Sophia Little. 

By Rev. Otis A. Skinner, Mr. Horace Philbrook to Miss Lucie A. Brigham. 

By Kev. Mr. Banister, Capt. Reuben Snow to Miss Martha Ann Clark. 

At Charlestown, by Sidney A. Willard, Rsq., Mr. Louis Hett to Miss Bertha 
Raubs 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. Benjamin F. Goldhwait, of Danvers, to 
Miss Harriet C Lee. 

At Brookline, by Rev. Mr. Tillotson, of Watertown, Mr. William E. Elliott, 
of Jamaica Plain, to Miss Caroline T Otis. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Francis E. Delong, of Cornwall, Vt., 
to Mrs. Eliza Jane Gassett. 

At Plymouth, by Rev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. Sebean Riddle to Miss Mary Brickle. 

At Blackstone, by Rev. Mr. Backus, Mr. Sullivan L. Stearns to Miss Sarah 
A. Allen, of Bellingham. 

At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Bronson, Mr. George P. Leonard to Miss Mary 
E. Hawthorn 

At Philadelphia, Mr. Howard L. Jewell, formerly of the U. 3. Navy, to Miss 
Sallie E. Desher. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Miss Sally Welch, 87; Mrs. Hannah D. Higgins, 24; Mrs. Mary 
Roberts, 22; Mrs. Anna Homans Stodder; Mr. Hugh Cain, 42; Miss Adalette 
E., daughter of Jerome B. Aldrich, 16; Miss Havnah Maria, daughter of Mr. 
William H. Delano, 19; Mrs. L. Sophronia Winsor, 33; Mr. John P. Johnson, 
37; Mr. William E. J. Whitney. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Eunice Browning, 79. 

At Charlestown, C dore John D , 70: Mr. James K. Wyman, 33; 
Mrs. Susan H., wife of Mr. Geo. Robinson, 51: Edward D., son of Mr. Geo. 
Robinson, 18. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Hannah Bartlett, 85; Mr. Mieajah Hawkes, 20. 

At Saugus, Mr. Robert McIntire, 32. 

At Ipswich, Abraham Hammatt. Esq., 73. 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Hannah Stevens, 23; Widow Betsey Saunders, 69. 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Mary R., wife of Mr. Samuel D. Hale, 24. 

At Salisbury Point, Capt. Ezra Merrill, 84. 

At Lowell, Rev. Uzziah C. Burnap, &. 

At Stow, Harvey, eldest son of Mr Micah and Mrs. Susannah Smith, HM. 

At Taunton, Mr. James Bullock, 60; Mrs. Rosana Wilber, 79. 

At Pittsfield, Thomas A. Gold, Esq., 60. 

At Great Barrington. Capt. Bennett Pickett, 90. 

At Salem, Mr. John Smith, 68; Mr. Abram James, 69. 

At Lexington, Mrs. Mary Frances, wife of Mr. A. B. Wheeler, of Boston, 21. 

At Worcester, Dea. George Baldwin, 52; Mr. James W. Woodworth, 34. 

At Bellows Falls, Vt., July 16th, Mr. Harvey W. Wentwortby, 31. 

In Ogdensburgh, N. Y., Mrs. Anna M. wife of Mr. Eleazer Thompson, 
and daughter of Mr. Samuel H. Sanger, of Sherburne. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TEMPTATION, 


BY H. W. PAYSON. 


How many forms it shows to us, 
How many shapes it wears! 
With what bewitching gentleness 


It lays its mavy snares! 


0, when the heart is light and free, 
All confidence and joy , 

And we in sunshine careless sit, 
With nothing to annoy: 


How stealthily it creeps around 
The portals of the mind, 

The most unguarded, yielding point, 
Seeks eagerly to find. 


To every grade its form it suits, 
To minds of every hue, 

To every earthly being comes, 
With semblance ever new. 


It comes to make us food for thought, 
For deep remorse and pain ; 

To make us wish the hours recalled, 
And wish, and wish in vain. 

O for a talisman to ward 
This fair deceit away! 

Tis dangerous to admit it near, 
Tis death with it to play. 


4 » 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 
No. IX. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


Naturai History of Japan—Its Animals, tame and wild—The Sea and its Pro- 
ducti CO of the Empire—Description of Jeddo the Capital— 
Population, Fires, etc.—Other Cities. 


To give the reader a full history of Japan would require vol- 
umes, instead of a few articles of a newspaper. It has been the 
object of the writer, though confined to certain limits, to give a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole history, and to present that more fully 
which would be most likely to interest and instruct the American 
reader. There is much in the history of Japan, that any one who 
writes on the subject, feels compelled to wade through, that would 
interest no reader, if re-published, and which he must reject as 
chaff, or as useless lumber. So that after all, our plan will em- 
brace all that the general reader will care to know of a country so 
far distant and isolated. 

Whenever the time shall come, if come it ever does, that some 
American shall be able to travel in Japan as freely as he does in 
the United States,—when he shall have a knowledge of the Japan- 
ese language and literature,—when he shall be able to mix freely 
with the citizens at large, and hold intercourse with the emperors 
for hours, instead of for one minute,—when he shall have access 
freely to the literature and works of art and* science the land af- 
fords,—when he shall gain access to public documents, and travel 
freely over the more than three thousand islands embraced by the 
empire—then he may be able to write a history that shall be as 
perfect and satisfactory as Hume’s History of England, or Ban- 
croft’s of the United States. Till then, he must depend mainly 
for his information upon the accounts of the Portuguese when 
they had access to the country—upon those of the Jesuit mission- 
aries, and, above all, upon those of the Protestant Dutch, who 
amid all changes of the empire, have remained the distinguished 
favorites of “the powers that be ” in Japan. 

A word as to the natural history of Japan. So far as has been 
learned, the empire has most of the animals, reptiles and birds 
found in the United States, though in not so great numbers, Wild 
animals, to abound, need extensive forests, or special encourage- 
ment, such as Japan does not afford. There is no waste land 
there to be given up to wild animals, over which they may roam 
unmolested. There, every acre is improved to give support to the 
countless people called Japanese. 

There are horses in the empire, but not to be compared in num- 
ber or size to those in this country, where every family, on the 
average, has one of these useful animals. The Japanese relate 
most marvellous stories of the performances of some of their 
steeds. They have, also, a breed of ponies, which has been much 
admired. Oxen and cows are kept only for ploughing and for 
carriage. The Japanese know nothing of milk and butter. They 
have a few sheep and goats, but the camel, elephant, and the ass 
are not found there. 

In Japan dogs are regarded as sacred animals. One emperor, 
at the close of the eighteenth century, who chanced to be born 
under the sign of the Dog, had as great an esteem for dogs, as the 
Roman Emperor Augustus is said to have entertained for rams. 
Hence, dogs are often as much the pest of the towns of Japan as 
they are of Constantinople and the other foul cities of the Ottoman 
empire, and as they are getting to be of some of ourown. The 
regard had for dogs by one emperor seems to have made curs 
popular. In every town there are guardians of the dogs who lie 
and prowl about the streets. Huts or dog hospitals are erected in 
every part of atown. In case of sickness they are as surely and 
carefully conveyed there, as are sick individuals to our hospitals, 
when unprovided with homes. 

It is well known, that our Puritan fathers were accustomed to 
bury their dead on hills or gentle eminences. The same custom 
prevails in Japan. I have never seen an explanation of this cus- 


tom. It is hardly sufficient to say, that heaven, or the place of 
happiness, is, according to the popular notion, above, or on high. 
The dogs of Japan, in this respect, fare. as well as the people. 
They must not only be buried on the tops of hills and mountains, 
but must be “‘ very decently interred.” 

According to the scholarlike Kaempfer, the natives tell a pleas- 
ant tale of the burial of a certain dog. “A Japanese, as he was 


carrying the carcass of a dead dog to the top of a steep mountain, 
grew impatient, grumbled, and cursed the emperor's birthday, and 


whimsical command. His companion bid him hold his tongue 
and be quict, and, instead of s®aring, return thanks to the gods 
that the emperor was not born under the sign of the horse, for in 
that case, the load would have been heavier.” 

Of wild animals, they have many that abound in this country. 
Bears are occasionally seen. Birds are rather numerous. Some 
of them are extremely beautiful Of tame poultry they keep only 
fowls and ducks. Cocks are highly prized by the religious orders, 
because they mark the time, and foretell changes of the weather. 
Indeed, they are chiefly kept as time-keepers. The crane, one of 
the chief wild birds of the land, is held as a sacred bird. The 
country people of Japan never call the crane by any other name 
than that of O Tsuris-ama, “my great lord crane.” Other wild 
birds, common in Europe and America, are abundant. Singing 
birds appear not to be as numerous as in other countries. Larks 
and nightingales sing there more sweetly than in other parts of 
the world. 

One night-moth is mentioned with which all other night-flies 
fallin love. To get rid of their importunities, as the fable runs, 
it maliciously bids them, as a trial of their devotion and constancy, 
to go and fetch it fire. The blind lovers, obedient to command, 


fiy to the nearest lamp or candle, and never fail to get burned to 
death. 


The sea and its productions contribute as much to the support 
of the inhabitants of Japan as the land, rice only excepted. Even 
to this day most of the poorer classes of Japan gain their chief 
sustenance from their waters. The seas abound with submarine 
plants, fish, crabs and shells. Of all, the people freely eat. Six 
kinds of whale are mentioned. The New Bedford and Nantucket 
whale ships find their way to these waters. It was in pursuing 
the whale to the coasts of Japan, that our countrymen met with 
those disasters, and that inhospitable treatment, which first led 
our government to turn its attention to the empire. 


Indeed, Japan is one of the most independent countries in the 
world. There is scarcely a country that so little needs to carry 
on a commerce with other nations, for nature has abundantly sup- 
plied the land with about every comfort and luxury of life. In 
this connection the commercial and even the general reader may 
be glad to know what Japan now imports and exports in the lim- 
ited trade it carries on with Holland and China. So far as re- 
corded, the exports consist of copper, camphor, and lacquered 
wood-work. These are the principal. Then it exports moderate- 
ly, china-ware, silk-stuffs, rice and sackee. The country imports 
sugar, tin, lead, elephants’ tusks, bar-iron, fine chintzes, Dutch 
cloths and cloves. Then, in smaller quantities, it buys watches, 
looking-glasses, saffron, etc. It will thus be seen, that the United 
States might exchange some of her cloths and looking-glasses, at 
least, for the camphor, lacquered wood-work, china, and silk- 
stuffs of Japan. By the opening of commerce, too, we should 
find many more things of Japan that we should wish to purchase, 
and vice versa. Our florists would certainly add to the beauty of 
their gardens and green-houses by such an exchange, and future 
exhibitions of fowls would be additionally attractive from having 
its Japanese, as well as Chinese fowls. 

All travellers speak of the populousness of Japan, and the ex- 
tent of the villages, which often extend two miles in length. In 
more fertile regions, the villages are so close to one another as to 
form nearly one continuous street. This is true of the plain be- 
tween the cities of Osacca and Miaco. The smaller towns con- 
tain, say, five htndred houses, and the larger two thousand and 
upwards. The buildings, both public and private, are scarcely 
ever built with more than two stories, owing to the frequency of 
earthquakes in the empire. From all accounts, it would seem 
that their houses are quite as crowded as any occupied by our 
foreign population. 

As in most Asiatic countries, the streets of the cities are quite 
narrow, while those in the country are broad, and are usually 
lined with trees. Both the sight of these trees and their shade are 
very grateful to the traveller in the summer. All over the empire 
the inland trade is very considerable. The great numbers of 
small harbors favors the coasting trade, while the interior commu- 
nication is carried on over good roads. Thus the streets in the 
country, as well as in the citics, are always thronged with car- 
riages and people. The whole empire is alive with bustle and 
activity, and the surrounding waters are agitated with junks and 
various descriptions of boats and vessels. 

There are five principal cities in Japan. Jeddo is the largest, 
and is the capital ; it is the London of the country. Fischer states 
that the populousness, activity and bustle of this city reminded 
him of London. It resembles London in this respect, that a large 
river runs through the town; the river sends off an arm, which 
encloses the imperial palace, or that of the Tiogoon. There are 
several bridges over the river. Jeddo, as well as the other princi- 
pal cities of the empire, is located on the island of Niphon, which 
is by far the largest and most important island of the country. 
Writers have hesitated to give the population of Jeddo. An old 
Portuguese writer places it in round numbers at 2,000,000. A 
Dutch writer places it at half a million less. Probably we may 
never know the real population, as we hear nothing of census- 
taking in the empire. Judging from its great geographical ex- 
tent, the city must contain an innumerable number of people. 


The above figures are, doubtless, within the truth. The city is 
seven miles long by five broad, and is twenty miles in circumfer- 
ence. Owing to the crowded condition of the dwellings, it might 
contain a population twice as large as an English, or an American 
city of the same extent. 

The city has nearly the latitude of Charleston, South Carolina, 
though a colder climate. It is situated near the open sea, on the 


eastern part of the island. Multitudes of dignitaries make the 


capital their residence. Indeed, the princes of the various and 
remote provinces are allowed but six months absence from the 
court, and their families are required to stay at Jeddo the whole 
year. This city is not as regular as Miaco, the city of the eccle- 
siastical emperor, though it is not without its regularly laid out 
streets and positions ; the city has many temples, monasteries, and 
other religious buildings, and, as in Europe and most countries, 
th¢y have the most pleasant locations. The city has what are 
termed stately palaces, but which we should hardly call such, since 
they are but one story high and built of wood. 

Two governors have command of the city by turns, each for 
the space of one year. The chief subalterns are the burgher- 
masters, as the Dutch call them, or mayors, who have the com- 
mand of particular wards, and the oftonas, who have the com- 
mand of single streets. The government of each city is similar. 

The castle and residence of the emperor is situated in the midst 
of the city. It is of an irregular figure, inclining to the round, 
and is five Japanese miles in circumference. It consists of two 
enclosures, or fore-castles, the innermost, or third castle, which is 
properly the residence of the emperor. There are some large 
gardens behind the imperial palace. The princes of the empire, 
the councillors of state, the prime ministers and other dignitaries 
reside in the outer castles. ‘The palace proper of the emperor is 
higher than the rest, standing as it does upona hill. ‘“ Within 
the palace,” according to the accurate Kaempfer, “ a square, white 
tower arises aloft above all other buildings. It is many stories 
high, adorned with roofs, and other curious ornaments, which 
makes the whole castle look at a distance magnificent beyond 
description, amazing the beholders, as do also the many other 
beautiful bended roofs, with gilt dragons at the top and corners, 
which cover the rest of the buildings within the castle.” 

Since the Dutch had resided in Nagasaki, it has been their 
custom to send an embassy to pay their compliments to the em- 
peror and his court at Jeddo, either once in a year, or once in 
four years. It has been during these journeys, that have been 
performed in about six weeks each way (the embassy moving but 
a few miles each day), that writers attached to them have been 
able to gain their principal knowledge of Japan and its people. 
Kaempfer was at Jeddo with one of these embassies in March, 
1691. Under date of March 18th he writes :—‘‘ This evening a 
violent fire broke out near a mile and a half from our inn west- 
wards, and a northerly wind blowing pretty strong at the same 
time, it burnt with such violence, that it laid ninety-five streets, 
though they were very broad there, and about six hundred houses 
in ashes, within four hours’ time, before it could be put out. It 
was said to have been the work of incendiaries, two of whom were 
seized.” 

The same writer says that “we were told, that four days before 
our arrival, forty-streets and upwards of four thousand houses 
had been burned down.” 

It is presumed that the authorities would not, on either of these 
occasions, have accepted of the services of the best engine compa- 
nies in the world; for that would have been an innovation upon 
old established and venerated customs. Between frequent and 
dreadful earthquakes and fires, every clear night it must be quite 
exciting, not to say alarming, to reside in such a city as Jeddo. 
Persons of the greatest consequence must consider themselves 
very fortunate to gain access to the emperor for more than one 
minute, and this must~-be secured by approaching him in a pros- 
trate manner, walking upon their hands and knees. 

Kaempfer, it seems, had an order from the emperor to dance 
before him and his imperial consort, they looking at his move- 
ments from behind a screen the while. While dancing, he made 
free use of his eyes, as we learn in his own words. “ As I was 
dancing, at the emperor’s command, I had an opportunity twice 
of seeing the empress through the slits of the lattices, and took 
notice that she was of a brown and beautiful complexion, with 
black European eyes, full of fire; and from the proportion of ‘her 
head, which was pretty large, I judged her to be a tall woman, 
and about thirty-six years.” 

Miaco, another large city on the same island, not very remote 
from Jeddo, is distinguished as the residence of the ecclesiastical 
emperor. It is surrounded by pleasant green hills and mountains, 
and three shallow rivers flow near one side of the city. The mi- 
kado, with his large ecclesiastical family, live in the north part 
of the city, and occupy twelve streets. Miaco is the great maga- 
zine of all Japanese manufactures and commodities, and is the 
chief commercial town in the empire. The population of this 
city is very large. One writer estimates the ecclesiastics at 
52,169, and the laymen at 477,557, without reckoning the court 
of the emperor, and the numerous strangers always to be found in 
the city. 

Osacca is another large city upon the same island. That, as 
well as Miaco, is directly upon the route from Nagasaki to Jeddo. 
It is the most favorably situated for commerce of any city in 
Japan. It is very populous, and, according to the boasting 
Japanese, it can raise an army of 80,000 men from among its 
inhabitants. 

Nagasaki is a smaller city, situated in a lower latitude, on the 
island of Kiusiu. It contains about 60,000 inhabitants, and is 


the only port properly open to foreigners. There are sixty-one 
temples in it, and it is a pleasant small city. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE, 


At Jordan Springs, Frederick county, Va., on the 6th inst., a 
tournament took place. The Knight of the Lake was victor, and 
pronounced the name of Miss Mary Montague, of Baltimore, as 
his choice for queen. This young lady was then led forth by the 
president, and after a few happily conceived lines addressed her 
by hjm, was crowned by a most beautiful wreath. A grand ball 


wound up the festivities Mrs. Bloomer has stopped her news- 


paper at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and taken Mr. Bloomer with her to 
the far west. ‘The directors of the Crystal Palace have author- 
ized their President to sell the entire concern, with all the fixtures 
and property of the association, deliverable on or after the Ist of 
November next, for one half its actual cost—its cost being esti- 
mated at $700,000. It is believed that the palace can be taken 
down and erected in Philadelphia or Boston for less than seventy- 
five thousand dollars.——The friends and admirers of the late 
actor, Brelsford, who was killed at Coney Island, are taking active 
measures in Louisville, Ky., to erect a handsome monument to 
his memory.——A lime quarry has been opened in Haverhill, N. 
H., for effectual operation, and the lime produced is of very su- 
perior quality—white as snow and pliable as putty. Dr. Jackson, 


in his report, pronounced this quarry to contain the purest lime 
yet known in this country. ——To give and to lose is nothing—but 
to lose and to give still is part of a great mind. Coal is selling 
in this city, for domestic use, by the dealers generally, at nine 
dollars per ton, which is an advance of two dollars and fifty cents 
over the price at this time last year. Dealers are firm in their 
rates, and assert that coal will advance this winter as usual.——Is 
there any difference between pickling cabbages and cabbaging 
pickles ?——The publisher of the Wheeling Times, in giving the 
particulars of a recent difficulty between himself and the post- 
master at that place, says: “‘ Sofar as my paper is concerned, it 
shall be published free from the restraints of office holders’ threats, 
if I have to place a revolver at the case of every compositor, and 
plant a swivel at the door of my office.”———Those great actions 
whose lustre dazzles us, are represented by politicians as the effects 
of deep design: whereas they are commonly the effects of caprice 
and passion.——Mr. Greeley of the New York Tribune, who has 
recently turned farmer, and assumed to be a savan in everything 
relating to that service, seems to be as unlucky in poultry as in 
politics. Having recently bought a dozen “ genuine Shanghai ” 
eggs, for which he paid $6, he put them under a hen, and in due 
time they all came out—snapping turtles !——Some idea of the 
extent of the riot at St. Louis may be formed from the fact that 
fifty-five houses were mobbed and the most of their contents de- 
stroyed. The total valuation of the real and personal estate in 
Charlestown for 1854, is $13,300,000, or an increase of nearly 
three millions over last year. The rate of taxation has been 
fixed at $7 30 for $1000. The number of polls assessed this year 
is 4303.——Moses Pierce of Wendell, a revolutionary soldier, 
over 74 years of age, walked from Wendell into Greenfield, a 
distance of thirteen miles, on Wednesday week, in two hours. A 
young lady in a bang-up Shaker costume arrived at Barnum’s 
hotel in Baltimore. She said she had escaped from the Shakers, 
and was waiting the arrival of a male Shaker to be married imme- 
diately. The boarders patronized her, and lent her money and 
jewelry, with which she decamped very suddenly, leaving them 
duped and bewildered.——An extensive hat manufacturer in New 
York has executed an order for the Emperor of Russia, in the 
shape of twenty-nine dozen hats, of the Know Nothing pattern, 
for the soldiers serving in the Danubian Provinces. The Mil- 
waukie (Wis.) Sentinel chronicles the death of Michael Dousman, 
the patriarch of Mackinac, at the advanced age of eighty-three. 
He died in Milwaukie of an affection of the heart. Mr. Dous- 
man was one of the oldest pioneers of the Northwest. He came 
to Mackinac in 1791, and has resided there continuously for sixty- 
three years. Dr. J. C. Patterson, postmaster at Mc Whirterville, 
Tenn., was arrested on Friday week, for robbing the mail. He has 
been considered an honest man. He is a regular physician. 
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A Bonaparte Pore.—It is whispered abroad that there is 
some prospect that ere long a Bonaparte will be raised to the 
papal throne. The present pope is said to be in very bad health, 
and it is not probable that he will long survive. Parties are 
already looking anxiously forward to the time when his decease 
will occasion a new election. Of all these parties, perhaps Louis 
Napoleon is the most interested. His cousin, Prince Lucien Bon- 
aparte, second son of the Prince de Canino, has taken holy orders, 
and is said to be in every way an eligible person for such an offices 
He would have the double advantage of being a Bonaparte and a 
naturalized Italian, and would probably be as acceptable to all par- 
ties as any other individual. The fortunes of the Bonaparte family, 
after a long period of vicissitude, seem to be on the ascendant. 


Steam Newsrarers.—Of steam newspapers the N. Y. Times 
says: “Think of the steam-men, the steam-reporters, the steam- 
reviewers, the steam-editors. Fingers, muscles, brain—all must 
go by steam. How can an editor, or any other newspaper gentle- 
man, help blowing up somebody or something? Steam in the 
office, steam in the sanctum, steam in the basement and attio— 
there must be accidents !—there must be explosions !” 

Aw Ixp1an Ficut.—A pitched battle took place some three 
weeks since in what is known as the “ Buffalo Grounds,” between 
about 400 Delawares, Pottawatamies and Sacs, and about 700 
Cheyennes and Arrapahoes, in which the latter had over fifty of 
their party killed, while the former lost only some three or four. 


Woop.—Good Nova Scotia wood is now selling in this city for 
$10 per cord, and rock maple brings $10 50. 
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Three panthers were killed in Frederick county, Va., last week. 

We cannot bear to be deceived by our enemies, and betrayed by 
our friends ; yet we are often content to be served so by ourselves. 

The Ohio river is remarkably low, being closely confined to its 
bed. Only stern-wheel boats now go above Louisville. 


Morrison’s paper mill and several tons of paper were burnt at 
Peterboro’, N. H., recently. 


The Reciprocity Treaty is as good as a donation of $5,000,000 
to Canada West. It will cause a rise in real estate to that amount 
in a single year. 

Silver ore has recently been discovered in Warren county, about 
thirty five miles from Augusta, Ga., in sufficient quantities to be 
valuable. 

Mrs. Martha E. Cubbidge, of Gillsonville, S. C., aged sixty- 
four years, was accidentally, shot, and killed by her son, lately 
who in the night mistook her for a burglar. 

Martha, wife of John B. Good, of North Lewisburgh, Ohio, 
was killed last week by a tree which was blown across the road as 
she and her husband were passing. 

The name of Chicago is of Indian etymology, and signifies in 
the Miami language “ the land of onions,” or “ wild onion field ;” 
by which name this locality for many ages has been known. 


The Calhoun monument committee have published an able and 
eloquent appeal to the planters of South Carolina, in behalf of 
the Calhoun monument. Some $11,000 are already pledged to 
the monument. 

A writer in the Charleston Mercury, who professes to have been 
a skeptic as to the alleged virtue of the divining rod, says that he 
has lately tried it with success upon his estate, and has thereby 
discovered nine wells of water. 


On the pee of Col. John Hebron, in Warren county, 
Miss., in the very centre of the cotton bearing region, there are 
ten pear orchards, comprising three thousand five hundred trees, 
the greater part of which are now in bearing. 

William W. Suriver of Wheeling, Va., has recently transferred 
some choice fish from the Ohio river to the waters of the Potomac 
and its tributaries. They are the bass, perch, jack and forked tail 
cat, all of which when grown, vary in size from five to twenty- 
five pounds. 


The submarine cable forming part of the line of telegraph con- 
necting Nova Scotia and New Brunswick with Prince Edward’s 
Island, has been parted about two miles from the Nova Scotia 
shore, and it is doubtful whether it can be repaired the present 
season. 

At Gainesville, N. Y., as Miss Lydia Giles was recently ridin 
out with her brother and sister, the horse started suddenly and 
threw the parties out ; Lydia’s dress caught in the top of the car- 
riage, and she was thus drawn, head downwards, near half a mile. 
She survived about three hours. 

Dates to the 10th ult., at Barbadoes, state the deaths at the in- 
credible number of fifteen thousand, being a ninth part of the 
SS. At Bridgetown, where it first appeared, it has ceased ; 

ut in other parts it is still terribly active. In the Bridgetown 
district there have been 6000 deaths, or one-seventh of the whole 
population. ‘ 


Foreign Items. 


One hundred million of oranges are stated to be sold in London 
annually. 

A subscription has been opened in Austria for a loan of 
$140,000,000. The emperor headed the subscription with the 
sum of $600,000, and the nobility and rich bankers followed. 

At the Middlesex Sessions, in England, a man was indicted for 
escaping from prison. The Assistant Judge wanted to know how 
a man could be blamed for so doing? If he were in prison, he 
should do the same thing himself. 

A new hippodrome is being constructed for the Parisians in the 

lain lying between the Bois de Boulogne, the Seine,- Abbey of 
mgchamps, and the village of St. James. It is to be devoted to 
races, national fetes and equestrian solemnities. 


All the omnibus companies in Paris are consolidated into one, 
which has the exclusive right for thirty years for ranning omni- 
buses within the city, excepting those connected with the railways, 
and those running to places beyond the walls. 

Late foreign advices ang Se intelligence that Abbas Pasha, 
Viceroy of Egypt, is dead. His death was sudden, said to be of 
apoplexy, though possibly of poison. It took place on the 14th 
of July, at Henha, a small town on the river Nile. His age was 
about 41 years. 

At Alicant, Spain, a deplorable accident happened during the 
revolt. A large number of women were at work ina cigar fac- 
pow A when the conflict began in the street. In the alarm they 
rushed to the staircase, the balustrade gave way, and they were 
ay meen into the well. Sixteen were killed, and many fright- 

ully injured. 

The North British Mail announces the launch, lately, of a new 
and fine screw steamer, the first of a line designed to run between 
Liverpool and Montreal, in the summer, and Liverpool and Port- 
land in the winter. She is to be called the Canadian, and is of 
iron; she is 2000 tons burden, has direct action engines of five 
hundred horse-power, and will be barque-rigged and ready for sea 
the last of August. 

Lord John Russell, in his recent speech in parliament upon the 
war, said that two parties have grown up in Russia, known by 
the names of the German and Muscovite parties ; that the Musco- 
vite party have of late obtained sway, and that it is the fixed plan 
and purpose of that party to establish what is called a Southern 
Russia, and that the seat of that Southern Russia is to be Con- 
stantinople. 


Not long since as some men were excavating the ground for a 
sewer, in Smithfield, England, they uncovered, at a = th of five 
feet from the surface, a quantity of burned human bones and 
charred wood. The bones were supposed to be the remains of 
some of the martyrs who forfeited their lives at the stake in the 
days of the reformation. Fe were placed in a coffin and care- 
fully deposited in a churchyard. 

The English papers announce the death of Mr. John Fulton, a 
ene astronomer and a skilful mechanician. He was a na- 
tive of Fenwick, and first made himself known by constructing an 
orrery, which excited much admiration wherever it was exhibited. 
He was a working shoemaker in his native village, of scanty 
means and education. He went to London, and was employed as 
a mathematical instrument maker, and exhibited great ingenuit 
and skill in making the adolites for the Pacha of Serpe, and bal- 
ances for her majesty’s mint. 


Sands of Gold. 


..++ He that will be angry for anything, will be angry for noth- 
ing.—Sallust. 

.... Men are found to be vainer on account of those qualities 
which they fondly believe they have, than of those which they 
really have.— Voiture. 

«+++ The worthiest people are most injured by slanderers ; as 
we usually find that to be the best fruit which the birds have been 
pecking at.—Dean Swift. 

.--. The only gratification a covetous man gives his neighbors 
is to let them see that he himself is no better for what he has than 
they are.—Pen. 

.... A man’s desires always disappoint him; for though he 
meets with something that gives him satisfaction, yet it never 
thoroughly answers his expectation.—Rochefoucauld. 

.... Amore glorious victory cannot be gained over another 
man than this, that when the injury began on his part, for the 
kindness to begin on ours.— Tillotson. 

-... Title and ancestry render a man more illustrious, 
but an ill one more contemptible. ice is infamous, though in a 
prince ; and virtue honorable, though in a peasant.— Addison. 

.... Perjury is not only a wrong to a particular person, but trea- 
son against human society; subverting at once the foundation of 
ublic peace and justice, and the private security of every man’s 
e and fortune.— Tillotson. 

.. Nothing would fortify us more against all manner of acci- 
dents than to remember that we can never be hurt but by our- 
selves. If our reason be what it ought, and our actions according 
to it, we are invulnerable.— Charron. 


Joker's Budget. 


The man who bolted the door is suffering from indigestion. 

The greater part of political capital is made up of private 
interest. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a clock strikes with its hands ; 
that a tissue of falsehoods may be purchased at so much per yard ; 
and that the cloak of hypocrisy is a manufactured texture. 

“T say, mister, how came your eyes so all-fired crooked ?”— 
“ My eyes ?”—“ Yes.” —“ By sitting between two gals, and trying 
to look love to both at the same time.” 

“ Sam, I have lost my watch overboard ; it lies here in twenty 
feet of water. Is there any way to get it ?”—‘ Yes, says Sam, 
“there are divers ways.” 


“Mr. Tim, how do you keep your account books ?”—“O, by 
double entry.” —‘ Double entry ; how’s that ?”—“ O, easy enough. 
I make one entry and father makes another.” 


“My dear,” said an Irish gentleman to his wife, “I would 
rather the children were kept in the nursery when I am at home, 
although I should not object to their noise, if they would only be 
quiet.’ 

“I meant to have told you of that hole,” said a man to his 
friend, who had stumbled into a pit full of water, a few days since. 
“No matter, now; no matter now,” said the other, blowing the 
mud and water out of his mouth, “ I’ve found it out.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., III., IV., V. and VI. of the Prcrortat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parior ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events ali over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
erties and beautifu. villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future refé and p t enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union, at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and p= all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral, therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the t possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPSBB, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
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CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. 

The beautiful example of modern art shown in the accompany- 
ing ving represents one of the most pleasing features of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, England. it is seen surrounded 
by foliage, sculpture and other ingenious and useful groups, it is 
& favorite place of resort by all the visitors at the exhibition. 
Some description of this method of arrangement in this depart- 
ment of the Palace, and some historical items relative to the dis- 
covery and application of this principle in the culture of plants 
and fiowers of a tropical clime will be interesting. This part of 
the Palace contains the aquatic and other plants of the tropical 
climes, and is heated by hot-water a which for extent and 
ingenuity is unrivalled. To warm the different divisions of the 
huge space of the building to the heat of Madeira, Calcutta, etc., 
during the long and usually severe winters of England, requires 
twenty-two boilers, each containing 5500 gallons of water. In 
addition to these, a boiler is placed at the north end of the build- 
ing, on account of the increased heat ther required for the tropi- 

plants. There are also two 
boilers set in the lower story of 
each wing; and two small boil- 
ers are appropriated to the wa- 
ter in the fountain basins at each 
end of the building. The boil- 
ers are arranged nearly twenty- 
four feet below the surface of the 
flooring of the main building. 
The employment of hot water 
as a medium for heating 
ments, seems to have been first 
hinted at in the year 1594, b 
Sir Hugh Platt, who, in a w 
entitled “The Jewell House of 
and Nature,” published 

a ts the use 

hot os yn means for 
drying gunpowder, and likewise 
recommends it for cs a 
plant-house. In 1716, Sir Mar- 
tin Triewaid, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, proposed a scheme for 
heating a -house with hot 


water ; a Frenchman, M. ) 
Bonnemain, suggested a plan ‘ 
for hatching chickens by the a 


same means. In the early 
of this century, Sir Martin Trie- 
wald’s plan of heating was ap- 
lied to at St. 
etersburg, and a few years 
later Bonnemain’s arrangement 
was introduced into England, 
where it has undergone several 
improvements, and occupied the 
attention of scientific men. Its 
me to the heating of 
urches, public libraries, and 
other buildings, has been at- 
tended with considerable suc- 
cess; and is now looked upon 
as the most effectual artificial 
method of heating. The sim- 
ple = of heating by hot water 
is that which was adopted by 
Sir Joseph Paxton for the Crys- 
tal Palace. But simple as the 
method undoubtedly is, its adap- 
tation to the purposes of the 
Crystal Palace has cost infinite 
labor and anxious consideration ; 
for hitherto it has remained an 
unsolved problem how far and 
in what quantity water could be 
made to travel through pipes, 
flowing and returning by means 
of the propulsion of heat from 
the boilers. At Chatsworth, the 
seat of the Duke of Devonshire, 
the principle has been carried 
out on a large scale, and the ex- 
periment has there yielded a cer- 
tain amount of data. To ensure 
circulation pure air 
out the winter, ventila- 
tors have been introduced direct 
from the main building into each 
farnace—where the air 80 
brought being consumed by the 
fire, the atmosphere of the Pal- 
ace is continually renewed — 
Fountains were well known to 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
who ornamented their cities with 
them. It would appear that the 
latter were acquainted with the 


ig 


WILD ELEPHANTS. 
No animals are more misunderstood than elephants. They are 
naturally savage, wary, and revengeful,-displaying as great cour- 
age, in their wild state, as any known. ir great nat- 


ony Sos them the more dangerous as foes. Even 
when tamed, many are not safe for a stranger to approach, and 
are then only kept in awe by the s driving hook of the mo- 
hout. Elephants are ious, the average number in a 
herd is about eight, though the peasy: form bodies of fifty 
and even eighty in one troop. Each erd consists of a very large 
proportion of females, and they are constantly met without a sin- 
gle bull in their number. Ihave seen some small herds formed 
exclusively of bulls, but this is very rare. The bull is much 
larger than the female, and is generally more savage. His habits 
frequently induce him to prefer solitude to a gregarious life. He 
then becomes doubly vicious. He seldom strays many miles 
from one locality, which he haunts for He becomes what 
is termed “a rogue ;” waylays the natives, and becomes a scourge 


law by which water ascends from 
a jet, painted representations of 
such fountains having been found 


at Pompeii. The discovery was 


attributed to Hero of Alexan- 
dria, about B. C. 150. The 
fountain which we 


represent, 
forms a marked feature in the 


Palace, which in many of its 
details is rather superior than 
the original one at London, and 
of which it seems to be some- 
thing like the fabled. Phenix 
which rose from the ashes of its 
t. Many interesting details ing fountains might be 
iven, were there room. Suffice it to say, the ancient fond- 
_ fountains still exists in Italy and the The French 
celebrated for their fountains, but Italy, more particularly 
Bome, is still more so. The fountains of Paris and of the Tuile- 
ries, of the orangery of Versailles, at St. Cloud, and other places 
in the neighborhood, are splendid structures, The principal .and 
most admired fountains at or near Rome are those in front of St. 
Peter's, of the Villa Aldobrandini at Frascati, of the Termini, of 
Mount Janicuium, of the gardens of the Belvidere, in the Vatican, 
of the Villa Borghese, which has also in the audience chamber a 
splendid fountain of silver, five Roman palms in height, orna- 
mented with superb vases and flowers ; the fountains of Trevi, the 
three fountains of St. Paul, of the Acqua Acetosa, and many oth- 
ers described in the numerous works on that ancient city. Sir 
Henry Wotton describes a fountain by Michael Angelo, in the 


DRIVES OF PARIS. 
The fashionable promenade of Paris is the Bois de 
where, and especial on a Sunday, all who can raise any sort of 
Soren ae oradrive. The emperor is making a little 
river just now, which in August is to be filled from the 
Seine; and he is remodelling the woods and the walks without 


much apparent regard to francs and centimes; all, it is said, to 
keep r out of mischief, by giving it work enough todo. The 
Bois (the wood) is the resort of the empress, with her courier, her 


outriders, her postilions, her four dashing horses, her attendants, 
etc. I caught but a glimpse of her majesty as she was driven by 
with s . The Bois, too, is the resort of the capitalist, banker, 
general, nobleman—everybody, indeed, that can buy and equip 
the horses, and dress out sufficiently well their wives and their 
families in Cashmvre shawls, diamond breast-pins, bracelets, etc. 
The ladies in Paris, in cool weather, dress but little, very little, in 
the streets ; but for a drive in the Bois they seem to put on ev 
thing they can raise in order to make a sae nee, this is 
the best place for seeing fashion- 
able, showy Paris, or Paris as it 
is, in a live panorama. We have 
no like places in the United 
States—none such as Hyde Park 
in London, or the Bois, just out 
of Paris ; and hence it is impos- 
sible for us to imagine or picture 
what a great city can show, if it 
tries, in wealth and elegance. 
The expenditures for these dis- 
plays are so large that it seems 
to me the New York carriage- 
makers and traders could of 
themselves almost pay for a park 
on our island, in abe to tempt 
our people, who have money to 
spend it in the like way. It is, 
for the world, a wiser expendi- 
ture than in eating and drinking 
at balls, dinners, and parties, or 
in furniture seldom or never 
seen, and of course, seldom or 
never used. And it is better, 
too, that the rich thus spend 
their incomes, than roll up or 
hoard up income upon income, 
which in the end may be injuri- 
ous to society by its magnitude 
and weight. I never object to a 
rich man spending his money. 
The more the better, if in no 
mischievous way. If the admir- 
able municipal government of 
London and other British cities 
“impressed me, so does this the 
more. The streets are kept as 
clean as need be, nay, as can be, 
I may add. They are swept at 
night, or before the inhabitants 
are up or out in the morning; 
and they are swept in all sorts 
of weather, as much in rain as 
in sunshine. Where building is 
going on the lots are fenced in, 
or where buildings are being 
torn down. Where dust is drawn 
off or drawn in, the carts are so 
constructed that they do not 
shed it over every thoroughfare 
as ours do, so that a load going 
from Union Square to the river 
often becomes no load at all 
when it gets there. The Five 
Points parts of Paris are kept 
just as clean as Genin kept 
roadway. There are no dirty 
streets in the city that I could 
find. Hence the air is kept com- 
paratively sweet and pure, even 
among a population crowded 
more than ours is. True, very 
true, London and Paris are not 
under the heat burning summer 
sun of New York, but their fogs 
and frequent rains are almost as 
discouraging to the street clean- 
ers. Amidst these rains the Pa- 
risian street sweeper is always 
at work; and when the sun 
makes dust the city is carefully 
sprinkled in all the principal 
streets and in the principal sub- 
urbs. All the labor is so regu- 
lated and systematized that I 
mi doubt if the street cleaning of 
™ Paris, about four times as large 
— as New York, costs as much as 
= that of New York. The drives 
in the Bois de Boulogne, a half- 
hour or three-fourths of an hour’s 
drive out of Paris, are daily, and 
twice a day sprinkled if neces- 
sary. Theshopkeeper who may 
be taxed for all this doubtless 
receives back more than his tax- 
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to the neighborhood, attacking the inoffensive without provoca- 
tion, ing destruction into the natives’ paddy-fields, and re- 
less of night fires or the usual by penny for scaring wild 
ts. Endowed with that wonderful power of scent peculiar to 
elephants, he travels in the daytime down the wind ; thus nothing 
can follow on his track without his knowledge. He winds his 
enemy as the cautious hunter advances noiselessly on his track, 
and stands with ears thrown forward, tail erect, trunk -high in the 
air, its distended tip pointed to the spot whence he winds the si- 
lent but approaching danger. Perfectly motionless does he stand, 
like a statue in ebony, the very essence of attention, every nerve 
of scent and hearing stretched to its cracking point ; a mute figure 
of wild and fierce eagerness. Meanwhile, the wary tracker 
to the ground, and with a practised eye pi the tangled 
silent! suddenly a rets 
tho hao for on , and the 
is upon him.—Baker’s Rifle and Hound in 


es, and with interest, in the in- 
creased luxuries which euch a 
comfortable and delicious drive 
tempts the rich to indulge in. 
Hundreds of carriages are kept 
mainly for such a “turn out,” and thousands and tens of thou- 
sarids of dollars are expended upon harnesses, saddles, liveries, 
carriages, robes, shawls, bonnets, jewels, and such like things. 
Our dirty streets and the absence of all open parks or avenues for 
such drives are excluding from our city thousands of dollars in 
similar expenditure, though if dollar for dollar could be compared 
between New York and Paris, I am inclined to think that now we 
have, with one-fourth of the population, nearly as mach wealth as 
Paris can really claim as its own.—Cor. New York Express. 


Tue True Face.—The ideal face of any one to whom we are 
strongly and tenderly attached—that face which is enshrined in 
our hearts, and which comes to us in dreams long after it has 
mouldered in the grave—the face is not the exact mechanical 
countenance ef the beloved person, not the countenance that we 
ever actually beheld, but its abstract idealization ; the spirit of the 
countenance, its essence and its life. And the finer the character, 
the more must this true eidolon differ* painter produces. 
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